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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES. 


ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


Just Published. Feap., 1s. 


NERVES AND NERVOUSNESS. 


BY 


J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE. 


Author of “ How to Make the Best of Life,’’ Change as a Mental 
Restorative,” “ Sleep and Sleeplessness,” &c. &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S8S.W., 


SFOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE “Loop 
THE GREAT BLOOD 
WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 


all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended, For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skio 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never-failing and permanent cure, 


Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, (Face, 


n 
lv Gures via sores | It vures Blackheads or Pimples on the 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, |Matter, 


Cures Scurvy Sores. | Clears the Blood from all Impure 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, | From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. T ds of Testi jials from all parts. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. Gd. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to effect a permancut 
eure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
eee the World: or sent to any address for 30 or 132 stam 

HE 


LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
urifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lrycotn 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, in Seven Vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo. Vols. price Five Shillings each. 
*,* A LimITED NUMBER OF COPIES ARE PRINTED ON BEST HAND-MADE PAPER. 
Orders for this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 

The Volumes will — ublished as follows :— 
Vol. I. Miscellaneous Poems. Ready. IV. The Princess: and Maud. tember. 


Vor. V. BnochArden : and In Memoriam Oct, 
Vol. II. Miscellaneous Poems. Ready. | v0) vr Queen Mary: and Harold November. 
Vol. III. Idylls of the King. August. | Vol. VII. The Lover’s Tale: December, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW 


THE WIZARD'S NOVEL. 2 Vols., Globe 8vo., 128. 
ies OLrPHaANtT, Author of “ Hester,” A ROMAN SINGER. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of 
Isaacs” and “ Dr. Claudius.” 
“ Agsuredl A masterpi f tive.” 
works.” — Pot, of Clighants 7 «Pull of exciting 


OFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 


‘THE EXPANSION “OF ENGLAND: Two Courses of Lectures. By 


J. R. Seevey. M.A., Regius Professor of Modern ow in the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, &>. Crown 8vo. 
“The lectures deserve the closest ani most intelligent attention. ... . Nothing is more mains, nor more vital to its 


Objects, than 13 vigour with which he explot33 deeply. -roote | 


rezdy. Second Edition. With Two Portraits, 2 vols., 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE OF. ” Chiefly told in 


his owa L2tters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK Maveson. 
“ It is one of the most interesting egnenies of our tims,"—British Quirterl 
“The book uniqus vi2ce of biozraph é This deaply interasti 


INVESTIGATIONS IN CURRENCY AND ‘FINANCE. By W. 
STANLEY JEvons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated by bh | Diagrams. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by H. S. FXWELL, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s or. Cambridge, 
and Professor of Political Economy at University College, London. Dem 


HE COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC G GOSPELS. In 


the text of the Revised Version. By Epwin A. ABBOTT, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and W. G. RusHBrooxkg, M.L.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 61. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. 
ASeries of Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Edited by Henry Cram, M.A., LL.D. 
THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. By Henry 
Cratrg, M. 4 (Oxon), LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Now Ready, A SCHOOL EDITION, in Four Part: 
THE WORKS OF "ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. “Collected Edition. 
a. PB png throughout by the Author. An Edition for Schools. In Four Parts, Crown 8vo. 
eer TWO QUEENS. Lyrics written for the Tercentenary 


Festival of the Founding of ee gag School. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Author of 
Uppingham by the Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


T E ISLES OF THE BLEST, ena other Poems. By Anprew Gop 
Woop. Globe 8vo. Just Ready. 
PpoEMS. By R. Rorrs. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


UES’S NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
KEY To NORTH “AMERICAN BIRDS. Containing a Concise 


Account of every Species of Living and Fossil Bird at present known from the continent 
north of the Mexican and United States Boundary, inclusive of Greenland. Second Edition, 
Revised to date, and entirely re-written. With which are incorporated GENERAL ORNI- 
THOLOGY, an Outline of the Structure and Classification of Birds; and FIELD ORNI- 
THOLOGY, a Manual of Collecting, Preparing, and Preserving Birds. By ELLiorr Cougs, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D., Member of the National Academy of Science, &c. &c. Fy Iustrated. 
Demy 8vo. £2 2s t Ready. 


APPLIED ‘MECHANICS: an Elementary General Setuodinstion to the 


Theory of Structures and Machines. By James H. CoTTERILL, F.R.S., &c. ie Professor 
of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Medium 8vo. 183s 


Now ready, New Editions for 1884, price Is. each; or bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 


DICTIONARY OF LONDON. DICEKEENS’S CONTINENTAL ABC 
DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES. RAILWAY GUIDE is published on the 
DICTIONARY OF PARIS. First of every Month. Price 1s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. “ Martin Licutroot’s Sone,” a New Poem by the late 
Cuarves KINGSLEY, appears in “ The English Illustrated Magazine ” for July. 


Fully Illustrated. Monthly, Price SIXPENCE; by Post, EIGHTPENCE. 
The English Cllustrated Magasine. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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POETICAL WORKS 


MR. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The Human Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Madonna’s Child. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(Which, though part of the “ Human Tragedy,” can be had separately.} 


The Tower of Babel. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Interludes. 8vo. 5s. 
The Golden Age. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Season. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Lonnon.. 


Savonarola. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Soliloquies in Song. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND C€0., LONDON, W.C. 


Shortly will be Published. 8vo. 2s. 


Tue Art Season or 1884. 


ACADEMY 
SKETCHES. 


(Containing about 200 Illustrations, 
DRAWN BY THE ARTISTS, 
From Various Exhibitions. 


EDITED BY 


HENRY BLACKBURN, 


EDITOR OF THE “ACADEMY” AND “GROSVENOR” NOTES. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Pracz. §.W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT GREAT REPUBLIC. By Sir Lerg. Heyry K.C.S.I. 
Crown 4g. 6d. 
RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND CHINA. By P, 


Pussstsxy. Translated by Janz Gorpon-Cumuinc. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., with 
75 Illustrations. 24s. 


SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“* They all | of culture, of exter ng within a certain area, of attention 
to the p bo the exter nl events Uiscussed, and of impartiality.” 
my. 


“‘ This is a book which evinces not only wide knowledge and much subtlety of thought, but a 
very high dialectic power. ... A more ) poweete ——— of the case against the sceptical 
school, and especially against the school roduct of social 


as the 
conditions, impressing themselves on the indiyidual life, it would be difficult to tind.’’—Spectator. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Colonel C. B. Brackensury, R.A. 
(Crown 8yo., with Portrait and numerous Maps. 
This forms the first volume of Military Biographies. 

“Th k is th t of f tar hi hich M Chi d Hall 
standard which Colonel Brackenbury has et e first iggue of the series, the execution will 
leave little to be desired.’’"—Pull Mall Gazette 
ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. By W.S. Liuty. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 


HUNT-ROOM STORIES AND YACHTING YARNS. By Wanoprerer, 
Author of “Across Country,” “Fair Diana,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Epaar Giserne. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

“We commend this book not only to the sporting world, who are sure to read and qolor it, 

but to the general public, who will get more amusement out of these bee pve p2zes, w 


the inte: is uni ing, the Chansons life-like, and the style easy and natural, than out of 
most of the more ambitious novels of the season.’ —Knuening News. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 34 vols., Demy 8vo., £15. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols., Crown 8vo., £7 5s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 37 vols., Small Crown 8vo., cloth, each 2s. 

RESARTUS. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

RENCH REVOLOTION. 3 vols. LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 vols. 


SPEECHES. 5 vols. WILHELM MEISTER. 
ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. TRANSLATIONS gays URETE, TIECK, 
CRITICAL anp MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. AND RICHTER. 2 vo 


7 vols. BARLY OF NORWAY, AND GENE- 
PASI AND PRESENT. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 30 vols., Demy 8vo., with all the 
Original Illustrations, £15. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in 30 vols., Post 8vo., £6. 

THE POCKET EDITION. 30 vols., Small Feap., cloth (sold in Sets only), £2 5s. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITION. Complete, with Life by Joun Forster. 22 vols., 
Crown 4to., cloth, £4 8s. 6d. 

THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. Complete, with Life by Joun 
Forster. 23 vols., Crown 8vo., with rn £4 3s. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 4s. CHRISTMAS ae from “ Household 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 4s. Wor 

DOMBEY AND SON. 4s. A TALE OF two ‘CITIES. 3s. 

NICHOLAS NICKUEBY. 4s. SKETCHES BY “BOZ.”’ 3s. 6d. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 4s. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 4s. AMERICAN NOTES AND REPRINTED 

LITTLE DORRIT. 4s. PIECES. 38s. 6d. 

OUR ee FRIEND. 4s. OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6d. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 3s. 6d. UNCOMMERCIAL 3s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 3s. 6d. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3s. 6d 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. AND PICLURES FROM 
3. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. | LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Jou 

3s. 6d. Forster. 2 vols. 7s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
a2 


Price 41 ¢ Weekly 


ENGLAND,” 


The National Newspaper for all Classes. 
OFFICES 291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Readers, Politicians, Clergymen, Employers, Employed, Buyers 
and Sellers are interested in the established position by which 


“ENGLAND” 


justifies its National Title. 


The following features account for the popularity of “ ENGLAND” 
and its steadily increasing sale :-— 


SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 
SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 


“ BANK NOTES”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable 
Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 
Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 
Buskin,” “ The Ladies,”’ “ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 
NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 
A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Common- 


‘WEALTH. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS throughout the 
KINGDOM are in regular communication with 


“ENGLAND.” 


ELECTION MATTERS are promptly, fully and fairly reflected 
in “ ENGLAND.” 


The connection between political promise and performance is closely 
watched. 


These are ample reasons for the enjoyment of “ENGLAND” as a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER and for its support by leading members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, 
which are constantly passing through the Library, the Permanent 
Collection comprises MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of 
Works of the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the 


demand increases, and ample supplies are provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TER™S. 


Two, Three, Five, or more Families in any Neighbourhood may i: ::i2 
in One Subscription, and obtain a Constant Succession of the Best 
Books in every Department of Literature on the lowest possible terms. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 


Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers 
the Surplus Copies of many Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
and more than Two Thousand Older Works, in History, Biography, 


Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction at the Lowest 
Current Prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all 
Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices: 


281, Regent Street, and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 


Published Monthly. 
THE 


ATION 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“What is the Tory Party unless it represents National 
feeling ?””—Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 


CONTENTS. 


MARCH. APRIL. 
A Dialogue and a Moral. Our Critics. 
* Above All, No Programme,” By ALFRED AvustTIN. An Somos of Three Hundred Years Ago. By the Eari of 
The First of March 1711. By the Earl of Carnarvon. YTION. 
The Work of the Church during the Present Century. By auente Emigrati Porte: 


Canon GREGorRY. Lord Ripon’s New Policy, By Srron-Kane. 
Permeation: A Reverie at Brooks’s. By An Op Warr. Homes of the Criminal Classes. By Hugu EK. Hoare. 
Conservatism in Art. By W. J. CourTHOPE. The Redistribution of Political Power. By the Right Hon. 
Berkeley 8 Life and Letters. By AR1HUR James BaLFoour, M.P. H. C. Raixgs, M.P. 

1 and the People. By W. H. Mattock. The New School of lriction. By A. TILLEY. 


Sonnet. Coalitions.—A Centenary Anniversary. By T. H. 
z France and Judicial Reform in Egypt. By H. A. Perry. Lord Lawrence and Mastery Inactivity. by D. 
of Mr. Rossetti. By Davin Hannay. 


Berkeley's Life and Letters. by A. J. Saleen wp 
islation and its Results. By Viscount MIDLETON. Current Politics. By the Editors. 
Current ‘olitics. the Editors. 


MAY. JUNE. 
ia The Prime Minister's Dilemma. By ALFRED AUSTIN. “ Veiled Obstruction.” By Arntuur James Batrour, M.P. 
A Liberty and Socialism. By the Earl of PEmBROKE. England and France in Indo-China. By the Author of 
Gaffer Hodge: His Thowis. By Joun 


“ Across Chryse.” 
Life an:t Work in the Church of Scotland. Ly J. H. Ranxry, The Radicalism of the Market- ~~ a, w. 
Lines to an Unknown Cockne ALFRED AUSTIN. 


D. 
On “Literary Advantages of Grub Street. By Tomas by the Right Eari Percy, M.P. 
“ Jocoseria” and the Criti A Plea for th . 
Names ond “Characters in “The Vicar of Wakefield.” By coat wanda By 


H. 


WILLIAM JoHN CouRTHOPE. 
Epwarb Forp. On National Unity. by Rosert Morratr. 
The Municipality r London. By M. E. Harkness. A Paradox on Qunet. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

‘ Sir Francis Drake: Some Points in his Character and Career. The Story of the Escape of Prince Metternich. By Baron 
3 By Water Herries | oLLock. CarRL von HuUGEL. 
, ee The for the Development of our Yeomanry Cavalry. | The Work of ime Church of England during the present 
W. A. Century. Canon GREGORY. 
The Bridge: Afkable. By the Earl of Lytton. 


English ight. By Clare SEwWELL Reap. 
The qr and Aministration of Local Taxes. By ALBERT Current Folitics. by the Raitors. 


L, M.P. 
On the ‘Study of Classical Archeology. By C. T. Newton, C.B. 
Current Politics. ove the Editors. 


JULY. AUGUST. 
res, Facts, and Fallacies. By N. England and France in the East. By Harowp A. Perry. 
with Goxkhouse. B Loot Sancrno! Thoughts on Family Politics. By ‘tHomas Tantivy. 
Ge Homes of the Criminal Classes. By Hucu E. Hoarg. 
he Gold Question and the Fall of Prices. Oy H. H. Grpss, The Engadine. by the Rev. G. F. BkowNE 
Governor of the Bank of England. The Ride of the Dead. bby W. H. Mattock. | 
> Irving wa National Education. By Sr. Miva 
nservative instincts in the knglis. eopie :— 
ir The Middle Classes. E. By bone 
I. The Working Classes. By Percy Grea. 
Robin Hood’ Bay. By bir Franc Is Hastixos Dore, Bart. of Canada. By ALEXANDER STAvE- 
e Future of Whiggism. By Grorcr Byron Curtis. 
ey Nuova—Roma Vecchia. By Lord Lamincion. —— Novel and Gustave Flaubert. By Huon E. 
ne Suez Canal. By ArinurR MILLs. » 
The Art of Essay Writing. By Joun DENN The Voiunteers as a Military Force. By Francis Rapciurrs. 


A Defence of Sport. By Kicharp JEFFERIES. 
The Lords and the Leceased Wife's Sister Bill. By the h 
Right Hon. A. J. BERESFORD-Horx, M.P. J Current Politics. By the kditors. 
An Introduction to the Pens‘ es of Pascal. By H. W. Hoare. 
Current Politics. By the Editors. 


SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. 
a Have we + wy Policy ? 4 the Right Hon. Sir BartLe Are Parliamentary Institutions in Danger? By A Rermzp 
Frerk, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S. POLITICIAN. 
The Art ‘of By the F of CARNARVON. Gottiried Ketier: The Modern Novel in Germany. By Cuas, 
Are we Despoiling India ?—A Rejoin er. By Joun InpiGo. GRANT. 
English Art in 163. By Henry BLackBuRN The New Law of Elections. By the Right. Hon. Hzwar 
The New Guinea Question; from a Colonial Point of View. Cec, Rares, M.P. 
By W. Hay. The of the Torpedo. By E. Kay-Rosinson. 
The Development of Cricket. By Lord Harris. Sismondi's Politica: Ideas. By Lord CoLcHEsTER. 
On the Relation of Literature to Politics. By ALFRED AusTIN. Points for Conservative Cons.deration 
he Municipality of London. By M. E. HaRKNEss. I. The Representation of mer By R. Guspaty, um. 
Lord Monboddo anu Mrs. Garrick: A Love Episode. By Il. Why Conservatism Fails in Scotiand. B; 
Forp. DGSON. 
An American on America. By Miss yw Evolution and A Priori Ethics. By G. A. Smscox. 
Radicalism and the Working Classes. W. H. Matrock. Miss Austen and George Kliot. By T. E Kespeu. 


Current Politics. By the Editors. To a Captive Throstie.—A Poem. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


The Work of the Church of Engiand during the Present 
Century. By Canon GREGorY. 
t Politics. By the Editors. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Prace, 8.W. 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 


THE KING 


Apropos of the Visit of King Tawhiao. New and Important Work 
on New Zealand and 


Nearly ready for publication, in 1 <_ demy 8vo., numerous Illustrations 
ap 


the Maoris. 


COUNTRY: 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLS. 
Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maori Land. 


A Third Edition is Now Ready of R. D. BLACKMORE'S new Work, 


TOMMY UPMORE, 


By the Author of “ Lorna Doone.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


At all Libraries. 


A Second Edition of 


Henry Irving’s Impressions of America. 


2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


and value. 


The new Work by the Author of “‘ An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.” 


ROUND THE WORLD. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. Small 4to., cloth extra 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Carnegie’s “‘ Four-in-Hand in Britain” was one of the brightest and most popular books 
of the season. His new volume, as it has a wider scop2, has also a more comprehensive interest 


[Ready, 


Chinese Army. 


Tuomas BRAcKEN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TUNGKING. By Wr4141um Mesyy, Major-General in the Imperial 


LAYS OF THE LAND OF THE MAORI AND MOA. By 


16mo. cloth, 5s., post free. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6d. VOLUME VII. of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE; 
DECEMBER 1888 to MAY 1884. 


Containing very numerous Original Stories and Articles, and several hundred 
beautifully-executed Wood Engravings. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE: Lorna Doone. 
(Illustrated Edition. 3ls. 6d. and 35s.) 
Alice Lorraine.—Cradock Nowell.—Clara 
Vaughan.—Cripps the Carrier.—Erema ; or 
My father's Sin.— Mary Anerley.—Christo- 
well: a Dartmoor Tale. 

By WILLIAM BLACK: Three Feathers.— 
Kilmeny.—A Daughter of Heth.—In Silk 
Attire.—Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart.— 
Sunrise. 

By THOMAS HARDY: The Trumpet-Major.— 
Far from the Madding Crowd.—The Hand 
of Ethelberta.— Laodicean.—Two on a 
Tower.—A Pair of Blue Eyes.—The Return 


of the Native. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD: Mary Marston. 
—Guild Court.—'the Vicar’s Daughter.— 


Adela Cathcart. — Stephen Archer, and 
other Tales.—Orts.— Weighedand Wanting. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL : Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.’’—John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate).— A _ Sailor's Sweetheart. — ‘the 
** Lady Maud.”’—Little Loo.—A Sea Queen. 
By JOSEPH HATTON: Three Recruits and | 
the Girls They Left Behind Them. 
By VICLOR HUGO: Ninety-three.—History | 
of a Crime: the Story of the Coup d’Etat. 


By 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo., cloth extra, price 6s. each (except where otherwise stated). 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON: 
Aune:a Novel. (Second Edition now ready.) 
For the Major. Llustrated, uniform with 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 


The wise and mature Goethe affirmed that he never accepted, 

either from the critics or from the public, commendation he had not 

already bestowed upon himself. It is possible that, to some per- 

sons, this will seem a conceited and arrogant saying. Yet it.is 

far from being so. There are two distinct sets of people against 

whom writers, artists, and public men should be upon their guard. 
The one consists of their flatterers; the other, of their detractors. 
Flattery may proceed either from ignorant enthusiasm or from 
pre-meditated self-interest. Detraction may be inspired either by 
levity or by vindictiveness. In either case, a man ought to be 
able to assign to it its true value, if he have cultivated the indis- 
pensable habit of self-criticism, and if, again, to quote Goethe, 
he “‘ understand himself and things in general.” 

With detraction, whether it springs from carelessness or from 
malice, a man need not much concern himself, unless he be of an 
easily disconcerted temperament, and depreciation tend to pro- 
duce in him a feeling of despondency fatal to full and efficient 
activity. Then he should contrive to furnish himself with the 
robur et es triplex, the impenetrable coat-of-mail of serene indif- 
ference. But, as a rule, detraction, even of the most extravagant 

- and malignant sort, is a tonic to the manly mind; and where it 
does not reach this high stage of usefulness, it is helpful as a 
discipline. ‘‘ How did you feel,” someone asked Johnson, “as 
you sate in the pit and your play was being damned?” ‘“ Like™ 
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the Monument!” was the reply. Well might Carlyle exclaim: 
“Bravo old Samuel! Ultimus Romanorum.” Yet let us hope he 
is not quite the last, and that there still live men who accept from 
the public only the commendation, and equally only the censure, 
which after rigorous and dispassionate reflection they feel to be 
their due. 

The individual is still the best analogy to the community, to 
the State, or to any Body within the State, that acts more or less 
as what the metaphysicians call an entity. Such an-entity is the 
House of Lords, which is at present much before the world.. Such 
an entity, again, is the English People, a yet more ancient, more 
interesting, and more enduring body, of which we hear unfail- 
ingly every morning when we open our daily paper. We ask 
leave to discourse, for a few pages, concerning both, concerning 
their relation to each other, and concerning the flatterers and 
detractors with which each alike is besieged. 

Yet here a distinction has to be made. If the House of Lords 
has any flatterers, one must take a lantern to find them. The 
flatterers of the English people abound and swarm in mid-day. 
The detractors of the House of Lords are numerous and noisy; 
almost as numerous and noisy as the adulators of the people. = It 
is, therefore, rather against those who vituperate it that the House 
of Lords should be upon its guard. What the English people have 
to protect themselves against are the precipitancy and selfishness 
of sycophants. There is one unfailing method of discovering 
whether a man is a parasite or not. Is he honest and sincere? 
Concerning opinions people may dispute, without conclusion, to 
the end of time. But if a man be a flatterer of the worse sort— 
ong who flatters from calculation rather than from ignorance—his 
offence ean generally be brought home to him by demonstrating 
his untruthfulness. It is fortunate, though perhaps disheartening, 
that:this method can be applied successfully to the persons who, 
by detraction of the House of Lords and adulation of the English 
People, are just now striving to create a breach between them. 

That the House of Lords will be invited—for reasons which we 
will consider directly—to throw out what is called the Franchise 
Bill, is certain. That the House of Lords will respond to the 
invitation is highly probable. Thereupon it is affirmed that the 
- House of Lords is placing itself in opposition to the will of 
the English People. To put the matter painly—for great plainness 
of language is here indispensable—this is a falsehood, and those 
who make the affirmation know that it is a falsehood. The 
flatterers on this occasion are the worse sort of flatterers; they 
are untruthful flatterers. 
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' For if the House of Lords throws out the Franchise Bill, why 
will it do so? In order'to baffle the English people? No, but for 
precisely the opposite reason ; viz. in order to ascertain the will of 
the English people. How is the will of the English people to be 
ascertained ? By dissolving Parliament, and asking the English 
people, through the machinery of a General Election, what their 
willis. If it be true that the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
heterogeneous Party of which he is the head, are anxious to learn 
the will of the English people, and then conform to it, they have 
no reason to be angry with the House of Lords for furnishing them 
with an excuse for resorting to a Dissolution. What can possibly 
be the objection to this course? The two Parties in the State 
entertain, or profess to entertain, diametrically opposite opinions as 
to what really is the view of the English People about the propriety 
and fairness of passing a Franchise Bill, which will avowedly 
necessitate a measure of Redistribution, without taking due pre- 
caution that Redistribution shall accompany the operation of the 
new Franchise. The Liberal Party say that the English People 
think it both just and proper. The Conservative Party say that 
the Engiish People must necessarily think it improper, tricky, and 
an attempt to falsify the principle of popular representation. There 
is no reconciling these two views. ‘‘ Very well, then,” says the 
House of Lords, “ask the English People themselves, and they 
will tell you what their view is. That is the only possible solution 
of the difficulty ; and we hereby provide you with the solution.” 

Now we put it to any fair-minded man if it is not an untruth, 
and an untruth of which those who utter it must necessarily be 
conscious, to say that, by taking this course,{the House of Lords 
will be placing itself in opposition to the will:iof the English 
People. Conservatives and Liberals alike are aware that the will 
of the English People, when once ascertained,*must be obeyed. 
But while Conservatives do not profess to think the popular will 
infallibly wise, right, and prudent, Liberals}’pretend to think 
that it is; and hence it is that they have to buttress—as we said, 
the worse sort of flatterers invariably buttress—adulation with 
insincerity. 

Can it, however, be possible that any portion tof the English 
people can be so greedy of flattery as to fail to see through adulation 
so gross, and falsehood so transparent? To whom should a self- 
criticising People, conscious of great gifts and practically unlimited 
power, lend its ear? Should it be to those who say, ‘‘ You have 
much sagacity, but you are not all-wise ; you have'no little gene- 
rosity, but, like the rest of mankind, you may be betrayed into a 
selfish course of conduct ; you have, by nature, a singularly shrewd 
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judgment, but you must be upon your guard against imperfect 
information, against hasty impulses, against insidious flatterers. 
Therefore be cautious, be circumspect; perpend before you pro- 
nounce. Your mistakes are terrible, when you make them, because 
they affect a mighty Empire, and are practically irreparable” ? 
Or should it be to those who address them thus: ‘‘ You are the 
greatest, wisest, noblest people that ever existed. Your will is law, 
and it is an impertinence and a crime to suggest that you .can 
possibly be mistaken. We bow down before you and grovel at 
your feet by reason of your incomparable Majesty. All the kings, 
and statesmen, and philosophers, of all times, were fools and 
pedants as compared with you; and if any persons presume to: 
ask you to control one of your impulses, or reconsider one of your 
decisions, brush them aside in the magnificence of your strength ; 
or permit us to perform the operation for you” ? 

To which of these, we ask, would a wise and understanding 
People listen? To the supple parasite, to the venal flatterer, 
to the crawling and cringing adulator, or to the manly counsellor 
who does not shrink from sometimes tendering unpalatable advice, 
but whose last word is, “ It is for you to decide. I hope you are 
right; but I fear you are wrong’’? It is sometimes asserted that 
the manliness of the English People is on the wane. It would be 
utterly dead if they preferred the false fawning of the one to the 
deferential frankness of the other. 

But it is not a question only of the character of the English 
People. Their intelligence is assailed and insulted at the same 
time. The House of Lords—at this particular moment the only 
efficient instrument of the Conservative Party for trying to force 
the Government to ascertain the will of the nation—is prepared 
to back its opinion that the English People do not approve, but 
very much disapprove, the conduct of the Prime Minister, his 
colleagues, and their followers, in respect of the Franchise Bill. 
The Prime Minister and his adherents in the two Houses main- 
tain that the English People do approve of what they have done. 
But they are not prepared to back their opinion. Can the Eng- 
lish People be so deficient in ordinary intelligence as not to 
draw from this striking contrast the natural inference as to 
which is sincere? Everybody knows the old schoolboy joke. 
“Will you swear it?” “Yes.” Will you bet sixpence ? ” 
‘*No.” That represents precisely the amount of conviction 
and sincerity of the Liberal Party upon this question. They 
are prepared to asseverate to any extent that the English People 
approve of their proceedings, and disapprove of what they rightly 
believe will shortly be the action of the House of Lords. 
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But will they put the question to the English People themselves ? 
O dear no! Thus to one act of insincerity they add another. 
They first ullege that the House of Lords is trying to baffle the 
will of the English People, when they necessarily know—for it is 
as plain as noonday—that the House of Lords is trying to com- 
pel the Government to carry out the will of the English People 
after first ascertaining it; and next they declare they feel quite 
certain as to what the wish of the English People is, but absolutely 
refuse to allow the English People to express it. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from this singular spectacle ? 
Surely it is that the House of Lords is at the present moment the 
champion and sole efficient protector of the rights of the English 
People against the daring and tenacious attempts of an imperious 
Minister, backed by a majority whose mandate is exhausted, to 
prevent the will of the English People from being ascertained 
and complied with. If the Liberal Party really believe that an ap- 
peal to the nation would result in a renewal of the trust they obtained 
four years ago, why do they shrink from it? If they are sincere 
in the assertion that it is not the Franchise Bill severed from @ 
Redistribution Bill, but rather the House of Lords which insists that 
the two shall be united, that would suffer from the ordeal of a 
General Election, why are they so irate with the House of Lords 
for doing its utmost to make a General Election possible? The 
noisy and active section of the Liberal Party is the Radical section, 
and it is the Radicals pre-eminently who are engaged in the task 
of trying to persuade us that the House of Lords is opposing the 
will of the People, and that the People will consequently sweep 
the House of Lords away. But what better do they desire? They 
would be delighted to see the House of Lords either destroyed or 
humiliated. Well then, here is their opportunity. It is idle for 
them to pretend that they are genuinely interested in the main- 
tenance or the credit of the Upper House. What they detest is 
its existence, what they dread is the estimation in which it is held, 
and the influence it still exercises; and they are well aware that 
if a Dissolution were to take place on the morrow of the rejection 
by the House of Lords of a Franchise Bill separated from a 
Redistribution Bill, and the verdict of the nation were against the 
Government, the House of Lords would acquire increased status 
and authority. Hence their tortuous struggles to escape from 
the straightforward issue that is placed before them. 

The exposure of the motives by which the Prime Minister - 
his supporters are governed in these ingenious endeavours to 
avoid consulting the nation would not be complete, unless we 
‘pointed out with merciless clearness what it is they are really aim- 
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ing at. From the moment they first discovered that their popularity 
was gone, and that the constituencies which placed them in power: 
in 1880 had, to use the Duke of Argyll’s classical phrase, “ found 
them out,” they resolved that, by hook or by crook, they would 
prevent those same constituencies from passing judgment upon 
them. In 1880 they misled their judges by false evidence ;: 
and those judges are now aware that the evidence was false. 
Hence they wish to appear before a new Court, that. has not the 
same cognizance of their past. For our part, remembering 
what happened in 1880, and what has happened since, we think 
the Conservative Party would be amply justified in insisting 
that they shall be judged by the existing constituencies; and that 
the Conservative Party in the House of Lords, acting for the Con- 
servative Party, and the cause of common honesty and justice 
throughout the country, might reasonably refuse to pass any 
Electoral Reform Bill, whether accompanied or not accompanied: 
by @ Redistribution Bill, until that indispensable trial had taken 
place, and that necessary verdict been pronounced. It happens, 
however, that the separation of the Franchise Bill from a Redistri- 
bution Bill renders such a course unnecessary, and furnishes the 
Conservative Party in the House of Lords with a sufficient and 
independent reason for forcing the Government to go before the 
judges they deceived four years ago. 

Had the Prime Minister introduced a genuine Electoral Reform 
Bill, a Bill in which the extension of the Franchise and the 
Redistributicn of Electoral Boundaries went hand in hand, it 
would have been difficult for the House of Lords, even if so 
minded, to throw out a complete Measure when once it had been 
passed by the House of Commons. This course was so obviously 
the natural course, that there must have been some very profound 
motive for his rejecting it. 

There was; and the motive is this. It is as plain as anything 
can be, to persons who have the smallest discernment, that what 
Mr. Gladstone is trying to compass is not only to avoid ever 
again appearing before the constituencies of 1880, but to conduct 
the next General Election before the old constituencies, flooded 
with the new voters added to the Register by the Franchise Bill, 
before any Redistribution Bill is passed. 

But, it will be said, this would be to practise a fraud upon the 
country. Unquestionably it would. Nevertheless, it is precisely 
what the Prime Minister and the Liberal Party are trying to bring 
about, and what the House of Lords, acting for the Conservative 
Party, is determined to prevent. 

For how stands the case? By the acceptance of what is known 
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as Mr. Fowler’s Amendment, the Prime Minister has so manipu- 
lated matters that if the House of Lords were to accept the 
Franchise Bill this year, and no Redistribution Bill were passed 
next Session, a General Election occurring after the 1st of January 
1886 would be fought out on the new Register, which those who 
pledge themselves to introduce a Redistribution Bill next Session 
thereby allow would afford a monstrous misrepresentation and 
falsification of the real opinion of the country. 

But, it will be said, the Government solemnly promise to 
introduce a Redistribution Bill next Session. Yes, but what sort 
of Redistribution Bill? Let us suppose that they introduced a 
really fair, honest, and equitable Redistribution Bill, a Bill that 
held the balance even, and that spared Liberal seats and Liberal 
interests no more than it spared Conservative seats and Conser- 
vative interests. It is, tosay the least of it, highly probable 
that under such circumstances the Bill would never get through 
the House of Commons. What, then, would happen? Mr. 
Gladstone could wait till the 1st of January 1886, and then 
dissolve Parliament; and the Election would be fought out ona 
fraudulent and misrepresenting Register. 

But let us assume that the Redistribution Bill—and this is 
much more probable—was not a fair and equitable one, but 
was a Bill cunningly devised for the curtailment of the repre- 
sentation of Conservative opinions, and for the exaggerated 
representation of Liberal opinions; in a word, what is called a 
gerrymandered Redistribution Bill. The Conservative Party in the 
House of Commons would protest, but would protest in vain ; for 
though now representing the majority in the country, it would still 
be as it is now, a minority in the House of Commons, and the 
Bill, passed by triumphant Liberal majorities, would go up to the 
House of Lords. If there rejected, Parliament would be dissolved 
as soon as the new Franchise Bill came into operation; Mr. 
Gladstone would laugh in his sleeve ; and the Conservative Party 
would be ‘done to a standstill.” 

It is obvious, therefore, when the Government engage to bring 
in a Redistribution Bill, the utmost they engage to do is to bring 
in such a Redistribution Bill as will answer the purposes of the 
Liberal Party, and, if it be rejected, then to obtain a new House 
of Commons from the vote of constituencies who they themselves 
allow would be no just nor accurate measure of the relation 
between Conservative opinions and Liberal opinions. 

In private life we should call such conduct fraudulent and dis- 
honest. What may be the proper description of it in political life, 
we are unable to say. 
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It_is this fraud, this attempt to deceive and outwit the English 
People, that the House of Lords will, we entertain no doubt, defeat 
and baffle. But it is to the House of Lords, and the House of 
Lords alone, that the English People must now look to save them 
from— we shall not shrink from the word—being swindled. A crafty 
conspiracy is on foot against the liberty of the nation, against the 
free and true expression of the will of the English People. It is 
not the first time that despots have conspired against the liberty 
of the People; and it will not be the first time that the House of 
Lords has baffled the conspiracy. No more arrogant or more 
dangerous despot than the present Prime Minister ever ruled in 
these islands; and it makes no earthly difference that he seeks 
to establish absolute rule by cunning expedients instead of by the 
sword. He obtained power four years ago by charges against 
Lord Beaconsfield which everybody now recognises to be untrue, 
and by unscrupulous promises not one of which he has fulfilled. 
He may well not have the courage to appear before the con- 
stituencies he so outrageously deceived. He insists upon appearing 
before a new jury; and the new jury, as we have shown, is, if he 
can manage it, to be packed. 

_ The House of Lords alone can defeat this mancuvre ; and it is 
because the House of Lords both can and will defeat it, that the 
attempt is being made to represent the House of Lords as being 
opposed to the English People. 

For the same reason it is pretended that, in throwing out an 
imperfect and mutilated Reform Bill, the House of Lords will be 
merely registering the edicts of Lord Salisbury. The House of 
Lords is, what the present House of Commons is not, an inde- 
pendent Body ; and if Lord Salisbury were so foolish or so arrogant 
as to adopt towards it the domineering tone and the imperious 
tactics Mr. Gladstone habitually employs in dealing with the Lower 
Chamber, he would quickly be reminded that he is only primus 
inter pares. But Lord Salisbury is not likely to commit any such 
mistake. It may suit the servile dependents of a Prime Minister, 
whose arrogance in dealing with Parliament is unprecedented in 
our Party annals, to represent Lord Salisbury as both rash and 
self-willed. Those who are more intimately acquainted with that 
Statesman are aware that he inclines rather to prudence than to 
temerity, and that he arrogates too little rather than too much 
personal authority. But, be this as it may, it would argue arrant 
stupidity not to perceive that it is the instinct of self-preservation 
that prompts Liberal speakers and Liberal writers to single out 
Lord Salisbury for special assault, as in former years they directed 
their fierce but, as it proved, futile attacks against Mr. Disraeli. 
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‘The Statesman who has made such speeches as Lord Salisbury has 
delivered during the last two years can well afford to murmur to 
himself, Oderint dum metuant. Of their hatred he has abundant 
proof; but it is only the measure of their fear. 

It has been suggested by certain combatant Radicals that, if the 
House of Lords throws out this fraudulent Franchise Bill, an 
autumn Session should be held, in order to reintroduce the Bill in 
the House of Commons and send it up a second time to the Peers. 
It is difficult to say whether the suggestion smacks more of 
silliness or of impudence. Such a proceeding would be an insult, 
not only to the House of Lords, but to the House of Commons, and 
to the nation. If we can imagine such a course being resorted to by 
a responsible Minister of the Crown, surely the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons would have the spirit to mark its 
sense of the outrage by not answering the summons, and leaving 
it to the more devoted slaves of the Prime Minister to go through 
the farce by themselves. A single day would suffice for the House 
of Lords, without debate, to throw out the measure afresh. 

Thus, do what the embarrassed Minister may, he will have to 
meet the constituencies of which he entertains so deep and just a 
‘dread. He will yet have to ascertain the will of the English People. 
If, instead of this ridiculous device of an autumn Session, he 
instructs his agents to organize an agitation against the House 
-of Lords, he is heartily welcome to try the experiment. The Con- 
servative Party will meet him and his dwindling adherents wherever 
they appear; and just so often as any Liberal speaker affirms that 
the House of Lords is opposing the will of the English People, just 
so often will Conservative speakers expose the falsehood. The 
contingency will probably never arise; for the fate of the most 
incompetent Cabinet this generation has known may be sealed by 
its treatment of a question as grave in the sphere of Foreign Policy 
as the Franchise Bill is in the sphere of domestic legislation. 

Practising the same astute but disingenuous strategy as in the 
case of Electoral Reform, Mr. Gladstone has striven to deprive 
Parliament of its liberty to deal with his proposed surrender of 
the interests of England to the vanity of France, while ostenta- 
tiously professing to submit his concessions to the judgment of the 
Legislature. It is inconceivable, however, that the House of Com- 
mons will permit itself to be baffled by tactics recalling the craft, 
along with the unscrupulousness, of the Old Bailey. The clever- 
ness of the Prime Minister we do not deny; but it is a cleverness 

that any statesman stupid enough to be straightforward would 
disdain. 
In no case, however, can it be long before Nemesis pronounces 
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its last word upon the Prime Minister. No other statesman was. 
éver so egregiously adulated, and no other statesman ever so. 
egregiously failed. Had his aims been high, or his mistakes 
disinterested, we might pity him in his decline, and sympathize 
with him in his final eclipse. But, remembering his speeches, his 
legislation, and his expedients, we cannot pretend not to rejoice 
that we think we at length discern the beginning of the end of 
a career that has injured, perhaps irreparably, the interests. 
of England, and lowered, perhaps irreparably, the character of 
Englishmen. 


THE EXAMINATION OF PRISONERS.—EMILE 
GABORIAU. 


Prruaps there is nothing in the world so exciting as these duels to the death between 
justice and the man suspected of a crime. The questions may appear insignificant, and 
the answers ordinary ; but question and answer conceal terrible hidden meanings. At 
auch a time enormous significance attaches to the slightest gestures, the quickest 
movements of the face. A passing flash of the eye betrays an advantage gained, a 
scarcely perceptible change of voice may be aconfession. Yes! an examination, above 
all a first examination, iscertainly aduel. At the outset the antagonists test, estimate, 
and value each other’s mental power; question and answer slowly cross with a sort 
of hesitation, like the swords of two adversaries, ignorant of their respective pro- 
ficiency ; but soon the strife grows warmer, the combatants gain animation. As swords 
and words clash, the attack becomes more pressing, the parry and counter-thiust 
more quick, the sense of danger disappears; and, when the chances are equal, the 
ultimate advantage rests with the one who best retains his presence of mind. 

Reapinc the above description in Gaboriau’s novel, the Crime 
@’Orcival, I was struck with the contrast it presented to the familiar 
formula at the end of the depositions taken before magistrates in 
England ; where the prisoner is formally cautioned that he need 
say nothing unless he likes, but that whatever he does say will be 
taken down in writing and used against him at his trial. Doubt- 
less liberty is precious, and foreign innovations intolerable, but 
many people are beginning to ask themselves whether the excep- 
tional privileges accorded to the British criminal are really advan- 
tageous to the community, or even to accused innocence. Many 
circumstances have combined to call attention to the subject; the 
proposal in the abortive measure of 1883 to permit, but not to 
compel, a prisoner to give evidence; the newspaper discussion 
during the winter as to the admissibility of prisoners’ statements ; 
and the precedents established temporarily by the Irish Crimes 
Act, and permanently by the Explosive Substances Act of last year, 
which enables an enquiry to be held and evidence taken whenever 
there is reasonable ground for suspicion that an offence under the 
Act has been committed. Some of the exceptional provisions of 
this latter measure, as, for instance, the one throwing the onus of 
showing an innocent intent upon the accused, and, as a necessary 
consequence, making the prisoner’s evidence admissible, may be 
ascribed to the peculiar subject-matter with which it deals; but 
there seems no reason why, if an enquiry should be held where 
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there has been criminal dealing with explosives, the same prin- 
ciple should not hold good where a robbery with violence, or a 
great theft of jewellery, has been committed, and, a fortiori, in the 
case of the kindred crime of arson. 

It is true that the circumstances under which the Act was passed 
rendered any opposition practically impossible, but its author 
scoffed at the notion of making it temporary, and alleged with 
characteristic positiveness that there was nothing in it which ought 
not to be made the permanent law of the land; that it was in no 
respect the fruit of a panic; and that it ought to have been passed 
long before. For myself, although, as will be seen, my inclinations 
are in favour of a change in the same direction in the general law, 
I doubt whether such a precedent should have been permanently 
established without discussion and consideration, and think that 
there was much force in the protests which came at the time from 
the leading Opposition benches. Later on I shall revert to it in 
more detail. 

Whatever may be the defects of the Conservative Party in the 
present day, it can certainly not be accused of undue hostility to 
legal reforms. It is entitled to an equal share of the merit or re- 
sponsibility of the whole series of measures which have revolu- 
tionised our legal system, and plunged law and equity into a 
caldron from which the fused and completed product can hardly 
yet be said to have emerged. The Conservative law-lords were 
willing to surrender their appellate jurisdiction, while the success- 
ful opposition to such a proceeding was strongly supported by 
Radical members of the Bar, and by Liberals from Scotland. The 
most drastic and far-reaching alterations of the land laws have 
been carried under Conservative auspices ; and the great measure 
for consolidating and codifying the Criminal Law will always be 
associated as much with Lord Justice Holker, who introduced and 
originated it when Attorney-General to a Conservative ministry, 
as with Mr. Justice Stephen, and would probably have become law 
long ago but for the—I will not say obstruction—but the extreme 
interest in a variety of other measures shown by some who now 
occupy seats on the front Ministerial bench, and denounce, physi- 
cally from provincial platforms, and metaphorically from the 
housetops, the atrocious Tory conspiracy by which the rising tide 
of beneficent Radical legislation is stemmed and retarded. This 
Session the question of legal reform is conspicuously absent from 
the Ministerial programme, and stands aside for the present to 
make way for less useful but more showy measures, out of which it 
is more easy to make political capital. Few, however, of either 
party would deny that further steps with regard to the alteration 
and codification of the criminal law and procedure, the examina- 
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tion of prisoners, and the reform of the office of the. Public 
Prosecutor, are urgently needed. 

To those who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
French criminal procedure, and have not the leisure or inclination: 
to study abstruse legal text-books, I pass on the advice given me 
many years ago by the late Mr. Justice Willes, when I was marshal 
on the Northern Circuit. ‘ Young man,” he said, “ you mean to 
practice at the Bar, and will find it useful to know the French 
criminal practice ; you had better read Gaboriau’s novels, and they 
will give you a thorough insight into it.” Those who have shared 
with me the privilege of the friendship of that most learned judge 
and excellent man, will agree that his two distinguishing charac- 
teristics as a lawyer were accuracy and profundity, and that he 
himself would never have given such advice without having compared 
with the parent sources of code and commentary the streams which, 
in the form of light literature, he so recommended to others. I fol- 
lowed his advice at once, and have since devoured Gaboriau’s works 
over and over again with infinite pleasure, and if it is necessary 
to cite more exalted critics in their favour, I believe that two men 
among the greatest of their generation—Prince Bismarck and Lord 
Beaconsfield—were great readers and admirers of these fictions. 
The ingenuity with which the plots are constructed, and the care 
and industry with which they are elaborated, even to their minutest 
details, in my opinion far outshine the greatest successes of Poe 
and Wilkie Collins in similar fields of literature, and I doubt 
whether anyone who is really fond of the what I may call puzzle 
class of novels could tear himself away from Monsieur Lecog or 
L’ Affaire Le Rouge until the answer to the riddle had been revealed, 
or the candle burnt down to the socket. 

As a general rule the plan of Gaboriau’s various works is 
uniform. A crime is committed under mysterious circumstances, 
and one portion of the book is devoted to detecting its author and 
proving the innocence of those who are wrongly suspected, while a 
second portion details the circumstances, often commencing at 
a remote date, which led to its commission. The general interest 
of the latter part is usually far inferior to that of the former. The 
reader must be prepared for murders, thefts, bigamy, and other 
crimes, and ‘‘ moving accidents in flood and field’; but if Gaboriau 
wishes, like the fat boy in Pickwick, ‘to make your flesh creep,” 
judging from my own experience he does not in the least degree 
succeed. My feelings are never at all harrowed by the woes of 
bereaved relations, plundered bankers, and betrayed damsels; who 
all seem to me as lay-figures constructed to set off to advantage 
the life-like personalities of the real heroes, the marvellous detee- 
tives whose instinctive perception of the true facts of a crime, and. 
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the motives of its perpetrators, far excel the wonders of modern 
thought-reading, or the physiological feats of Professor Owen. 
Like Balzac and others, Gaboriau introduces the same characters 
again and again in different works ; and Monsieur Lecogq, a profes- 
sional, who gives the title to one of his most entertaining books, 
and the Pére Tabaret, an amateur detective, but a past-master of 
the craft, are his principal heroes. With regard to the former, 
there is a curious slip in the account given of his original motives 
in joining the police. We are told in the Affaire Le Rouge that he 
was an old offender reconciled to the law; while in Monsieur 
Lecog and the Crime d’Orcival, he is described as the scion of a 
rich and honourable Norman family, educated at the University, 
who became an astronomer’s assistant on his father being ruined. 
With a great talent for figures, he united a remarkable faculty for 
inventing methods of committing crimes with impunity. Soon it 
became a mania with him, so that, honest as the day in action, he 
passed his time in perpetrating, in thought, the most abominable 
misdeeds. On his revealing to his employer one of his inventions, 
he receives his discharge with the remark that a poor man of his 
faculties is destined to become a famous thief or an illustrious 
detective, and that he must choose; and he becomes a detective a 
week afterwards. This curious slip is the only one I have been 
able to discover in these works, the details of which are usually 
worked out with marvellous coherency and consistency. 

Pere Tabaret, the amateur detective, whom Lecoq regards as his 
master, is a character admirably conceived and elaborated. At 
twenty-five his father told him he was ruined ; and for thirty years, 
with great filial devotion, he renounced marriage, tobacco, and all 
luxuries! and supported himself and his parent by copying law- 
papers, and similar drudgery. On the death of his father he 
found, with natural indignation, that he left a large fortune, and 
that his story of ruin had been a pious fraud invented with a view 
of encouraging his son in habits of order and thrift. He considered 
himself now too old to marry, and found his life without an object. 
After two years of collecting and devouring books on the police, 
he became an amateur detective, and from that moment ennui 
departed for ever. All his time and money was devoted to that 
one object; but he concealed his pursuit even from his house- 
keeper and acquaintances, and allowed them to suppose, most 
unjustly, that his late hours and uncertain movements were caused 
by his irregular and debauched habits. A better example of his 
manner of working cannot be given than where he is called in to 
assist the cause of justice in the case of the mysterious murder of 
the Widow Lerouge. After about an hour’s careful investigation 
he comes back with his report, which may be summarised as 
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follows :—‘‘ The motive of the crime is not theft. The assassin 
reached the place before half-past nine, for it rained at that time 
and there are no muddy foot-marks, but there are marks of dust 
under the table where his feet were. The widow was not expecting 
him, as she had begun to undress and was pulling down the weight 
of her clock when he knocked. The clock is one of those that go 
for fourteen or fifteen hours, and she probably wound it just before 
going to bed; how came it then to have stopped in about five 
hours? Because she was just pulling the chain when she heard 
the knock. In proof of this there is a footmark on the chair just 
under the clock. The body of the victim’s dress is off. To open 
more quickly she had not put it on again, but merely thrown an 
old shawl over her shoulders. She knew the man that knocked : 
her hurry to open makes it probable ; what follows proves it. He 
was admitted without difficulty. He is still young, rather above 
the average height, well dressed. That evening he was wearing a 
tall hat, had an umbrella, and.was smoking a Havana cigar with 
a mouthpiece. In proof of this, the marks outside are those of 
fashionable boots, and their wearer has easily made a long jump to 
avoid a flower-bed. The hat is proved by the circle marked on the 
dusty top of a desk; his height, by his having groped with his 
hands on the top of the cupboards where a short man could not 
have reached, and where he would have seen if he had got ona 
chair. There is a clear mark outside of the point of an umbrella 
as far as the stuff-part of it. There is a cigar-end in the ashes, 
and the smoker must have used a holder, as it is neither wet nor 
marked by teeth. He must have asked for something to eat, for 
the meal the widow was getting ready was not for herself, as 
remains of her fish dinner are in the cupboard; and there is only 
one knife and glass upon the table. She must have thought him 
far above her in rank, for the knife, glass, and clean table-cloth are 
her best, and the one she had been using was little soiled. The 
assassin sat down and drank a glass of wine while she was putting 
her frying-pan on the fire. Then, his courage failing him, he asked 
for brandy, and drank about five liqueur glasses. After an inward 
struggle of about ten minutes—the ,time it would take to cook the 
ham and eggs as much as they are done—he got up, came behind 
her as she stooped forward, and dealt her two blows in the back ; 
she did not die instantly, but half raised herself, clinging to the 
hands of the assassin. He started back, lifted her suddenly up, 
and threw her down in her present position. This short struggle is 
indicated by the position of the corpse. Bent and stabbed in the 
back, she would naturally have fallen on her back. The murderer 
used a sharp and narrow weapon ; probably the end of a foil, with 
the button off, and ground. He has left us the proof of this by 
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wiping his weapon on the petticoat of the victim. He was not 
marked in the struggle, for, although she clutched his hands 
tightly, he had not taken off his lavender gloves, traces of which 
remain in her nails. He did not want money, but papers, which he 
knew to be in his victim’s possession, in the search for which he 
has broken open the desk and turned everything upside down. At 
last he found them, and burnt them in the other room, and then 
fled, taking with him all the valuables he could find, wrapped up 
in a napkin, to put inquirers on the wrong scent, and give the 
appearance of a theft.” 

It is needless to say that the sequel proves these various 
surmises to be correct in every particular. Suspicion falls upon 
the Vicomte Albert de Commarin, whose father plotted, and 
believed he had carried out with the assistance of the murdered 
woman, a substitution of children, by which an illegitimate son 
was placed in the position of his heir. The substitution was 
actually prevented by the husband of the supposed widow; and 
the object of the real murderer, the true illegitimate son, was to 
destroy the proofs that the plot had failed, and usurp the 
inheritance. Circumstantial evidence, however, is overwhelming 
against Albert: strong apparent motive; soiled and disordered 
dress and scratched lavender gloves; and, above all, inability to 
account for his time on the evening of the murder. This latter 
circumstance, convincing in the eyes of the examining judge, 
operates in a precisely opposite direction with the amateur 
detective, who is persuaded that an assassin of such foresight and 
determination would have armed himself with an unimpeachable 
alibi; and on finding this link in the chain of his theory broken 
down, goes straight over to the opposition, and exerts himself to 
the utmost to prove the innocence of the accused. Of course, as 
Gaboriau’s object is to show the superhuman intelligence of his 
detective heroes in bringing the truth to light, it is only incidentally 
that the working of the system of procedure is disclosed ; but two 
points may be noted in which it assists the unravelling of the 
mystery. In the first place, the police officer who breaks open 
the door immediately commences a preliminary inquiry, examining 
all witnesses who can throw any light upon the case, and recording 
their testimony, and the juge d’instruction arrives on the scene 
within two hours, and takes up the thread of the examination. 
He has the power not merely of summoning, but of arresting any 
witness whose testimony he thinks likely to be of importance; and 
not only that, but of having them placed in solitary confinement 
without the possibility of communicating with the outside world ; 
& power which we see freely exercised in Monsieur Lecoqg. It is 
obvious what a powerful instrument for the detection of crime 
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must be afforded by the opportunity of comparing and contrasting 
the various statements, and interrogating witnesses with the 
knowledge previously acquired from their companions or from 
strangers. In this case the police are placed on the track of a 
man with a dark complexion and large ear-rings, who had visited 
the widow two days before, by the testimony of a child who 
had run an errand for him. There is a curious touch of nature in 
his evidence : after he has told all he knows, the magistrate asks 
him if he has told the whole truth, adding that the police know 
everything. The little fellow blushes crimson, and confesses— 
that he received for his errand two francs, and not one, as he had 
previously stated, but had kept half from his parents. The 
confession is, of course, a confirmation of the really important 
part of his testimony. This evidence places the police on the 
track of the mysterious visitor, who turns out to be the husband 
of the supposed widow, and who explains the failure of the 
attempted exchange of children. Such a piece of evidence might, 
however, have been volunteered or extracted without the operation 
of so formidable a machine. Not so the second. The young lady 
to whom Albert was engaged to be married (to whom the juge 
dinstruction was also attached) comes forward to supply the alibi 
which her lover has declined to produce for fear of compromising 
her, although well aware that his life is at stake. She explains 
that, for important reasons, she had granted him a night interview 
in the garden. The gate was locked, and he had to climb the high 
wall covered with broken glass. This accounts for his scratched 
kid gloves and soiled and disordered dress. It came on to rain 
while they were still in the garden; and he climbed back again 
more easily by the gardener’s ladder, which she had afterwards 
laid down along the wall. The magistrate suspects her of 
inventing the story to screen her lover; but the alibi is not 
produced at a trial by a prisoner who has reserved his defence, 
as it would be in England, too late to be tested, confirmed, or 
disproved ; and it is his duty, as the agent of the accused as well 
as of the prosecution, to test the truth of such a statement. He 
immediately despatches an agent to the spot, and sure enough, the 
-marks of the wall having been crossed twice, once before and once 
after the rain, are sufficiently evident. 

Take another instance from the Dossier, No. 113. The 
problem to solve there is who is the author of the theft of a large 
sum of money from a banker’s strong-box. Only the head cashier 
and the banker himself have keys, and know the word by which a 
complicated letter-lock gives additional security to the safe. All 
circumstances combine to cast suspicion on the cashier; and 
although he denies culpability, his examination discloses various 
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additional grounds of suspicion which he is unable to explain. At 
last, however, he suddenly remembers and states that he believes 
that he locked up the money, afterwards stolen, in the presence of 
the bank messenger, who brought it after office hours; and that 
he left the premises before him. The messenger is immediately 
interrogated, under circumstances which render it impossible that 
there could have been any communication between them, and he 
confirms this statement. This evidence, which would be com- 
paratively of little value at a trial, coming under such circum- 
stances, and in confirmation of an accused man’s statement, is 
almost conclusive, and leads to his release. 

In Monsieur Lecog the riddle is of an entirely different character. 
The circumstances of the crime itself are patent, and its perpetrator 
is arrested red-handed. In a miserable wine-shop in the suburbs 
of Paris, the police on their rounds, hearing the report of fire-arms, 
find two men shot and a third with his head broken, and arrest 
the homicide, a man dressed in the ragged garments of a dock 
labourer, with his smoking revolver still in his hand. No clue can 
be obtained to the motive of the assassin, who declares he has 
acted in self-defence ; nor can he or his victims be identified ; but 
various circumstances lead Lecoq to suppose that what appears to 
be a mere tavern brawl is really a mysterious crime, in which 
great people are involved ; and the principal object of himself and 
of the juge d’instruction, whom he convinces of the correctness of 
his theory, is to discover the true name and position of the 
disguised homicide. His penetration is baffled at every turn by 
the ability and foresight of the prisoner and of his confidential 
servant, who contrives to establish communication with him in 
spite of all obstacles. The old woman who kept the tavern, and 
her son, are consigned to solitary confinement, and, with all their 
connections, are repeatedly examined, and asked to explain the 
various facts established and contradictions involved in their 
respective statements. The prisoner is also kept without power 
of communication with the outer world, as far as bolts, bars, and 
detectives can ensure such a result; and after he has been 
repeatedly interrogated in vain, the detective, with the sanction 
of the magistrate, takes up a position in a loft over his cell, from 
which he can watch his movements day and night, and only fails 
in unmasking his secret through the treachery of a jealous rival. 
In another book the prison cell is compared to a microscope, and 
the prisoner to the object under the lense. The plan eventually 
adopted as a last resource, with the sanction not only of the juge 
@ instruction, but of the procureur-general, is to permit the prisoner 
to escape, of course keeping a close watch upon his movements. 
The culprit, who is no other than the Duc de Sairmeuse, frustrates 
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the scheme by the ingenious process of making friends with a 
burglar, and persuading him to assist in breaking into his own 
mansion; and then calmly confronts the police, who: come in to 
search the house, washed, shaved, and suitably attired! Lecoq at 
last discovers his secret, and compels him to betray his identity 
by going to him with a forged note in an assumed character. I 
need hardly say that I should not like to see such expedients 
imported across the Channel and acclimatised here. 

Space forbids me to make further extracts from the works of 
Gaboriau, to which I must refer any readers who may be suffi- 
ciently interested in the subject to study the working of the system 
for themselves. Even if not edified, they are sure to be interested 
and amused ; and almost any volume taken at haphazard will pro- 
vide abundant examples of the preliminary examinations of culprits, 
suspects, and witnesses, and illustrations of such peculiarities of 
the national life as the obligation to carry papers of identification, 
and the registration of the names, occupations, and movements of 
individuals. I do not pretend to have personally verified the de- 
scriptions of law and practice which I have assumed upon the 
authority of the learned judge who originally referred me to them, 
but, as my purpose is to suggest, if possible, some hints for the 
improvement of our own system of procedure in criminal cases, I 
am not concerned in all instances to vindicate the accuracy of 
Gaboriau. Whether the law, procedure, and practice which he de- 
scribed are current and prevalent in France, or evolved, like his 
heroes and heroines and their wrongs and adventures, out of his 
‘own inner consciousness, they may still provide the would-be 
reformer with examples to imitate, or warnings of what to avoid. 

To turn for a moment from fiction to biography, it is interesting 
to notice the impression made by a criminal trial in France upon 
one of the most distinguished of English law reformers, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, a man certainly not wanting in humanity, or indifferent 
to the rights of the accused. He thus describes a visit to a 
‘criminal trial in Paris in the year 1802 :— 


After every witness was examined, an examination took place of the prisoners by 
the judges. This would have much shocked most Englishmen, who have very super- 
stitious notions of the rights and privileges of the persons accused of crimes Jt should 
seem, however, if the great object of all trials be to discover the truth, to punish the guitty, 
and to afford security for the innocent, that the examination of the accused is the most 
important and indispensable part of every trial. I observed an objection to it, however, 
which was that the judges often endeavour to show their ability, and gain the admira- 
tion of their audience by their mode of cross-examining a prisoner.* 


I hardly think it worth while now to argue the point of the 
admissibility of prisoners’ evidence ata trial. It formed part of 
the proposed measure of last year, and is almost the sole piece of 


* Life and Letters of Sir Samuel Romilly, vol. ii. p. 83. 
41 * 
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legal reform promised during the present session. The existing 
law on the subject is partly a survival of the time when the evi- 
dence of parties was not permitted even in civil cases; and partly, 
no doubt, a result of the sympathy with prisoners occasioned by 
the sanguinary and barbarous punishments which disgraced our 
criminal law up to a late period. When a prisoner was to be 
hanged for sheep-stealing, shop-lifting, or forgery, there was some- 
thing repulsive to the human mind in the notion of convicting him 
out of his own mouth ; but, in the interests of truth, justice, and 

innocence, it certainly seems grotesque to shut the mouth of the 
' person who may be supposed to know most about the circum- 
stances. Our English law up to the present time has rather re- 
sembled our English sport. As the purpose of a fox-hunt is not 
to destroy foxes—an object which could be better secured by the 
use of trap, gun, or poison—but to kill them, if possible, in a par- 
ticular manner in accordance with what may be termed the rules 
of the game; so the prisoner has been always accorded similar 
privileges. Few who watch the signs of the times can doubt that 
the days of those privileges are numbered. The tone of conversa- 
tion, both in professional and private circles, the comments of the 
press, and the tendencies of all recent legislation on the subject, 
both proposed or enacted—all proclaim that the ancient supersti- 
tion is no more. With regard to Sir Samuel Romilly’s objection 
to the temptation to the judges to display their ability and gain 
credit at the expense of a prisoner, it must be remembered that a 
position on the Bench in England, unlike that in France, is the 
crown and reward of a successful professional career, in which a 
reputation has already been gained. A display of the brilliancy 
and ingenuity of an advocate, here at least, is held rather to 
disgrace than to adorn a position in which firmness, impartiality, 
and fairness should be the most prominent qualities. 

But this brings me to a second question: Ought the examination 
of prisoners to be left in the hands of the judge; and ought it to 
take place only at the trial? If it is the duty of the representa- 
tives of justice not merely to hear the prisoner’s statement of facts, 
but to examine into its accuracy, and enquire into such attendant 
circumstances disclosed as may throw any light on the question of 
guilt or innocence, it is obvious that this cannot be effectually 
done at the actual trial of the prisoner. Justice should pursue the 
track while the traces are still fresh, before there has been time 
for witnesses to disappear or be tampered with ; for defences to be 
invented, or even for memory to display its natural infirmities. 
To take, for instance, the familiar case of an alibi. All who have 
had any experience before criminal tribunals are aware how easily 
one may be concocted by the simple expedient of a substituted 
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date, and also how difficult it is for a really honest witness long 
after accurately to recall the precise time at which events may 
have taken place, unimportant in themselves, but which turn out 
to be of paramount and overwhelming interest to an injured pro- 
secutor or community, or to the innocent victim of mistaken 
identity, or one entangled in a network of circumstantial evidence. 
So, too, it hardly needs the instances I have extracted from fiction 
to remind any thoughtful person of the importance that may attach 
to foot-marks, blood-stains, or traces of a struggle, which may be 
altogether removed by natural causes in a very short time. In all 
such cases promptitude is an essential element of success. Why 
have we not here in England some official whose duty it is not 
only to interrogate a person against whom there may be a primé 
Jacie case, but to test and examine his statements, and those of 
other witnesses, impartially and effectively, whether they tell in 
favour of the theory of the prosecution, or of the presumption of 
innocence. Cannot something of the kind be done by enlarging 
the scope of the official duties of the Public Prosecutor, increasing, 
or rather creating, a staff for him, and turning the existing sham 
into a useful reality? Iam not one of those who have ever joined 
in the outcry against the present holder of that office, whose 
abilities and energy are well known to all who have enjoyed his 
personal or professional acquaintance; but he is but the shadow 
of a name, condemned to the uncongenial employment of twisting 
ropes of sand, and making bricks without straw. Give him recog- 
nised duties, an adequate staff, and the command of necessary 
machinery, and there can be no doubt that he would prove himself 
equal to any task imposed upon him. How far magistrates, 
stipendiary or unpaid, should be entrusted with such powers is a 
matter which requires consideration. There seems to me much to 
be said for separating administrative from judicial functions. 

There is, however, a further point, and one of vast importance, 
for consideration. Should it in all cases be necessary to have a 
prisoner actually before a magistrate, and charged with an offence, 
before witnesses can be compulsorily summoned and examined ? 
It hardly needs any elaborate argument to prove that the power 
to institute an immediate enquiry, whenever there is reasonable 
ground for believing that a crime has been committed, or even 
that one has been plotted, would be of the utmost utility, both 
for the detection of crime and for its prevention, by breaking-up 
organized bands of burglars or other criminals. The heads of the 
police often tell you, after the commission of some startling crime, 
that they are aware of the way it was committed, and of the names 
of its perpetrators, although they are unable to bring forward any 
legal evidence to secure their conviction. It is obvious that the 
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fear of a public enquiry would greatly disturb the operations of 
organized gangs of criminals, even if it did not ensure the con- 
viction of offenders. To prove the efficacy of such a proceed- 
ing it is only necessary to cite the result of the enquiries held under 
the Irish Crimes Act, which unmasked and brought to the scaffold 
the band of assassins who committed one of the vilest crimes of 
modern days, but who, under the ordinary law, would have enjoyed 
impunity and security. Probably the opposition to such a change 
in the law would be based not so much upon a denial of its 
efficiency, as upon the interference with liberty; and its advo- 
cates would have to listen to accusations of desiring to revive the 
Star Chamber and the Inquisition. 

Such a proposal is not, however, an absolute novelty. It is 
hardly necessary to advert to the familiar process of the coroner’s 
inquest in cases of violent death. Proposals have been often made 
to extend the jurisdiction of coroners to cases of fire, and would 
very likely have been carried into effect but for the imperfect 
qualifications of many coroners, and the anomalous and unsatis- 
factory method of their appointment. Iam far from including all 
coroners in a sweeping condemnation, as many undoubtedly bring 
great abilities and long experience to bear upon their important 
and arduous duties; but, without entering upon the vexed question 
of the rival merits of legal and medical occupants of such posts, it 
is obvious that mere medical knowledge could in no case afford 
any qualification for an extended jurisdiction. A more exact pre- 
cedent is afforded by the Explosive Substances Act, 1883,* which 
provides that, when the Attorney-General has reasonable ground 
to believe that a crime under the Act has been committed, he may 
order an enquiry, and thereupon a justice may hold one, with all 
the usual powers of compelling the attendance of witnesses, 
although no person is charged before him with the commission of 
the crime. A witness in such an enquiry is not excused from 
answering questions on the ground that they may criminate him- 
self, but his answers are not admissible in evidence against him- 
self, except in the case of proceedings for perjury. Justices have 
power of committing by warrant, or binding over witnesses, under 
the Act, on information of their intention to abscond. A Justice 
who has held an enquiry into such a crime must not take part in 
committing any person for trial for it. 

This precedent should not be strained, on account of the cireum- 
stances under which the Act was passed; but if it is right that 
provisions so anomalous should continue on the Statute Book, it 
certainly cannot be merely on account of the subject-matter. 
Dynamite plots are difficult to discover, secret in their origin, and. 


* 46 Victoria, c. iii. s. 6. 
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perilous to society ; but so are many other crimes of a more fami- 
liar nature which do not appeal so readily to the imagination. 
There is an interference with liberty whenever a suspected person, 
presumably innocent until convicted, is arrested, and whenever 
witnesses are summoned and bound over; and sometimes persons 
are so arrested, where the evidence is slight, for no other reason 
than to set on foot a legal enquiry. Surely it is worth while to 
consider whether there is any real injustice in authorising an 
enquiry, where there is clear evidence of a crime having been com- 
mitted, before any actual arrest has taken place. It is well in all 
reforms not to go in advance of public opinion, and probably the 
proposed amendment of the law should, in the first instance, 
embrace only certain specified crimes of a heinous character, 
shocking to the sense of the community, to which it is impossible 
to attach a political colour. 

To sum up the points which I have endeavoured to illustrate, 
and to which I desire to direct attention, they are shortly as 
follows. Firstly, while I am clearly of opinion that prisoners 
should be competent witnesses at a trial, I see no reason why 
they should not be compelled to give their evidence. I do not 
suggest that they should be committed for contempt of court for 
refusal to answer ; but a jury might, if they thought fit, draw any 
reasonable inference from their silence. Secondly, I have sug- 
gested that the examination should also be taken, if possible at an 
earlier stage in the trial, and by a competent authority, the agent 
as well of the accused as of the prosecution, and that such an 
authority would be best constituted by the enlargement, or rather 
the creation, of an official Public Prosecutor with a competent staff 
and adequate machinery. Thirdly, I do not at present see any 
reason why enquiries should not be held, at least in certain cases, 
where crimes have been committed, without any prisoner having been 
actually arrested, and I am by no means clear that the examina- 
tion of individuals before such a tribunal should not be admissible 
in evidence against themselves. Whether such enquiries should, 
in the first instance, be public, is a matter for consideration, as 
publicity might defeat their object. I do not profess to have tho- 
roughly satisfied my own mind upon all these points, although I 
have indicated the present bent of my ideas. This year systematic 
law reform stands aside, and must wait until political questions 
are less prominent and party feeling less heated. It is eminently 
desirable that such questions as the reform of our criminal law 
and procedure should be matured in the interval by calm considera- 
tion and friendly interchange of ideas. It is one of the curses of 
our system that politicians are too apt to commence the discussion 
of all questions fettered with pledges and weighted with prejudices 
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and preconceived ideas, against which all the force of argument 
and eloquence is wasted. A debate rather resembles a gladiatorial 
contest of rival champions than the useful discussion of a delibera- 
tive assembly. It may well be that in my tentative and crude 
suggestions I have ignored difficulties and under-rated their impor- 
tance, but I hope that I may direct the attention of wiser heads 
than my own to various aspects of a great subject ; and that some 
day not too distant may see the enactment of a great measure of 
reform of the criminal law, strengthening the hands of authority, 
without sacrificing in any particular the paramount claims of 
liberty. 

Nortre.—A very learned author and kind friend, Mr. W. F. Finlason, to whom I am 
indebted for the reference to Sir Samuel Romilly’s life, has also furnished me with some 
notes to show that the immunity of prisoners from liability to answer questions is by no 
means of remote antiquity even in England. Space, however, forbids me to discuss the 


historical bearings of the question; but no doubt the term “‘ examination of prisoners,” 
still used, descends to us from a time when it had a more exact meaning. 


AurreD E. GatHorne Harpy. 


CHINA AND HER TRIBUTARIES. 


THE prominence which has been given by recent events to the ques- 
tion of Chinese suzerainty over Annam, suggests a brief enquiry 
into the relations subsisting between the Great Empire and its 
neighbours. What is the real position in which the Emperor 
stands towards these so-called tributary states, and what the 
actual political value of the tribute he claims to receive? The 
case of Lord Macartney, who travelled through the whole length 
of the Empire, in happy ignorance that the words ‘ Tribute- 
bearer ”’ were inscribed on the flags floating above his barge, at 
once suggests itself in point. The idea seems ridiculous in our 
eyes; but it would probably have seemed equally ridiculous to 
a Chinaman, at that time, that a foreign emissary should dream 
of approaching the Emperor in any other capacity. The very 
term, ‘‘ Solitary Man,” which is one of his alternative titles, pre- 
cludes the idea of his being approached as an equal. It would be 
a mistake, therefore, to ridicule the pretensions of China to 
suzerainty in Eastern Asia, because she made the mistake, at 
first, of including Western nations in the same category as 
her neighbours. ‘The argument would probably be more correct, 
that she made that mistake because her superiority over the 
countries with which she was acquainted was so manifest, that 
she conceived she was equally superior to the rest of the world. 
China was the ‘‘ middle kingdom,” surrounded by barbarian 
states permitted to exist by Imperial favour and to bask occa- 
sionally, in the persons of their envoys, in the sunshine of the 
Imperial presence. ‘As high as the heavens are above the earth,” 
lately wrote an American naval officer, who had come much in 
contact with Chinese officials, ‘‘so high is his (the Chinaman’s) 
conceit; as deep as the waters of the sea is the measure of his con- 
tempt for the outside barbarian.” And no doubt this is, in a 
measure, still true. In spite of all that has passed, national 
vanity and contempt for foreigners hold their own in the mind of 
the great mass of the literati. Statesmen who have come much in 
contact with our representatives, and have seen evidences of our 
civilization and power, know better. Such men as Li Hung-chang, 
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the great minister whose name figures prominently in every phase 
of Chinese politics, unquestionably appreciate the real position of 
affairs; and—more or less, in proportion to their greater or less 
experience or ignorance—the idea of superiority is fading from the 
minds of his colleagues. 

It was otherwise at the time of Macartney’s visit. From a 
Chinese point of view, all presents offered to the Emperor then 
were ‘‘ tribute”; and we were set set down as tributary accordingly, 
and enrolled as such, together with Portugal, Holland, and the 
Pope, in the pages of the Ta-tsing Hwei-Tien (an elaborate work* 
on Chinese constitutional law and polity), where the arrival and 
departure of our ambassador, his interviews, and his presents, find 
faithful record. It is noteworthy, however, that the last edition of 
this work issued was in 1820; and it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the Imperial Cabinet would take its stand to-day by the list 
of “tributaries” there published. Many things have happened 
since then, and it is likely the next editor will see reason to make 
many alterations. There exists, moreover, even in the Chinese 
mind, a subtle distinction between tribute and tribute. Every- 
thing presented to the Emperor is presumed to be offered by 
inferiors to a superior. But it may be merely a complimentary 
offering of the products of the country, or it may be an obligatory 
tender of articles definitely prescribed. Lord Macartney’s embassy 
may be taken as an illustration of one extreme ; the annual Corean 
embassies to Peking, as an illustration of the other. 

Quite apart, however, from any fanciful assumption, there exists 
a real preponderance and political superiority on the part of 
China, over her immediate neighbours, which it would be a mistake 
to ignore because, in her ignorance and conceit, she has been 
guilty of wild exaggeration. Corea, Nepaul, Burmah, Annam, and 
the Liuchius, are distinctly tributary States; Thibet is a depen- 
dency, Tartary a portion of the empire; and, as already suggested, 
the very existence of this coruscation of satellites was calculated to 
foster the dream of universal superiority from which she has had 
to be rudely awakened. The degree of dependence of these 
several states varies, no doubt, in proportion to their importance 
and their distance from their giant neighbour; but all are 
more or less under the glamour of her influence. Corea is 
the most dependent; Burmah the least so; but even of the 
King of Burmah it may be affirmed that he regards the Chinese 
Governor-General of Yunnan as a greater magnate than the 


* The October number of the China Review (published in Hong Kong) contains an 
interesting paper by Mr. G. Jamieson, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service, founded on 
the work in question, from which Mr. Jamieson translates many curious records of 
tribute sent and “tributary ” visits paid. 
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Viceroy of British India—a Power which has reft away half 
his states, by whose sufferance only he continues to exist, 
but whose envoys he requires to take off their boots in his 
presence. Recognition of the tributary status is shown by the 
payment of tribute, by the form of address (as from an inferior 
to a superior) and by acceptance of the Chinese Calendar; the 
more intimate dependents also receive investiture and a seal of 
office, at the hands of a Chinese delegate; while in the case of 
the less intimate the ceremony is performed under the autho- 
rity of letters patent. The nature of the tribute is fixed, as well 
as the times of despatch, and the route by which it shall be 
sent. The envoys of Corea come direct to Peking ; those of Nepaul, 
by way of Chéntu, the capital of Szechuen; those of Burmah, by 
way of Yunnan-foo, the capital of Yunnan; those of Annam, 
by way of Kwei-lin, the capital of Kwangsi; those of Liuchiu by 
way of Foochow, the capital of Fohkien. And the governors- 
general of these several provinces are charged, respectively, with 
the conduct of all matters soever relating to each particular 
state. Corea sends tribute every year; Nepaul once in five; 
Burmah once in ten; Annam once in four; Liuchiu once in two. 
The character and amount of the presents are defined, and it is 
exacted that the accompanying letters shall be in the so-called 
‘** petitionary”” form used by Chinese officials in addressing the 
Throne. Thus we find the Emperor Kanghi minuting with his 
own hand, on a letter from the King of Corea: “ It lacks respect ; 
let the Board of Rites examine and report ’”’;—and the King was 
condemned to a fine of 10,000 ounces of silver, and to lose, during 
three years, the presents made by the Emperor in return for the 
annual tribute. While, on an occasion during the reign of Kien- 
lung, when the tribute sent from Annam did not correspond with 
the amount which it was then customary to pay, the whole was 
sent back with orders that the mistake should at once be corrected. 
The acceptance of the Calendar, again, is one of those formulas 
which, in the East, have a meaning that seems extravagant to 
our ideas, but which cannot be disregarded with safety in inter- 
course with Asiatic sovereigns. The compilation of the Calendar 
is, in China, exclusively an imperial privilege, and every year it 
is formally promulgated and disseminated through the Empire. 
To receive it is to admit oneself subject and tributary ; to refuse it 
is to place oneself in open insurrection. 

Such appear to be the outward and visible signs of respect 
which China expects from her so-called tributaries; and it must 
be admitted that there is, in all this, something very different 
from the mere assumption of national vanity. Beyond, however, 
requiring the fulfilment of these conditions, she really interferes 
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very little in their affairs, unless in case of invasion, or of some 
serious internal trouble where her help is sought or her own 
interests appear to be threatened. A brief glance at her historical 
relations with the several states on the list will serve to explain 
more clearly their several positions. 

Corza.—The vassalage of Corea appears to date almost from 
the dawn of its history as a homogeneous kingdom. The first 
monarch who established an ascendancy over the whole country 
recognised the overlordship of the Chinese Emperor, to whose 
help he had been largely indebted ; and his successors have clung 
faithfully to the fortunes of their suzerains. Each change of 
dynasty in China has found the Corean ruler involved in the 
defeat of the falling house. When the Mings succeeded, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, in overthrowing the Mongol power, 
the reigning dynasty in Corea shared its downfall ; and, similarly, 
we find Corea siding with the Mings in the war which resulted in 
the overthrow and supersession of the latter by the Manchus. 
A Manchu army then invaded the country, and dictated at the 
capital, in 1637, the treaty which continues to the present day to 
govern its relations with Peking. Under it, the king has to ask 
and accept investiture at the hands of a Chinese mandarin 
specially delegated for the purpose, whom he goes out of the 
city to meet on his arrival, and whom he receives and lodges with 
every mark of respect. He has to send a yearly embassy to 
Peking, with certain specified articles of tribute,* and receives 
certain customary presents in return. 

Nor, on the other hand, has China been remiss when grave 
crises in Corean history have called for her intervention. At the 
time of Taiko-Sama’s great invasion, in 1592, we find her exert- 
ing her whole might in favour of her dependent. Quite lately 
she has virtually imposed, by her influence, terms of intercourse 
with foreign powers; and, on the occurrence of an émeute and 
coup @état caused by this violent change in the national policy, 
she sent soldiers to the capital, restored order, and carried off to 
China the father of the king, who was the leader of the revolt. 
Of course, it may be said she acted in her own interest, and in 
pursuance of her own policy. The Japanese invasion was directed 
beyond Corea, against China; and the foreign treaties are 
designed to safeguard Corea, as an outlying bulwark of China, 

* The following is a list of the Corean tribute:—100 oz. of gold, 1,000 oz. of silver, 
10,000 bags of rice, 2,000 pieces of silk, 300 pieces of flax cloth, 10,000 pieces of 
common cloth, 400 pieces of hemp cloth, 100 pieces of fine hemp cloth, 1,000 rolls of 
large paper, 1,000 rolls of small paper, 2,000 knives, 1,000 buffalo-horns, 40 painted 
mats, 200 lbs. of dye-wood, 10 bushels of pepper, 100 tiger-skins, 100 deer-skins, 


400 beaver-skins, 200 blue squirrel-skins.—Histoire de (Eglise de Corée. Dallet? 
Paris, 1874. 
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against Russia. But, as we have seen lately in the case of Tong- 
king, their capacity to act as buffers in warding off hostile con- 
tact is, in the eyes of China, not the least useful function of the 
petty states which surround her. 

Nepaut.—Chinese influence over Nepaul has probably waned 
of late, in proportion as British power in India has waxed; 
still, the Rajah continues to send the prescribed Missions. The 
actual terms of the present tribute appear to have been imposed 
after the Goorkha invasion of Thibet, in 1792. Warren Hastings 
had been endeavouring to open up commercial relations with Lhassa, 
and the Thibetan Minister is said to have shown himself more 
favourably disposed than was pleasing to the Chinese.* However 
this may be, it is clear that, soon after the last British Envoy’s 
departure, he conceived it wise to take refuge with the Rajah of 
Nepaul; and the latter, soon after his arrival, invaded Thibet 
and overran the country. China, however, sent an army which 
defeated the Nepaulese in two batties, penetrated their country, and 
compelled them to purchase peace by restoring all their plunder 
and paying tribute to the Emperor. The Chinese general is said 
to have been a former Viceroy of Canton, and hostile to the 
English. At any rate, he closed the frontier by establishing a 
chain of posts along the southern border of Thibet and Bhootan, 
and this isolation has ever since been maintained. The Nepaulese 
appealed to their conquerors for help not long after, on the occa- 
sion of a dispute with the British about some territory which we 
claimed, but which they refused to surrender ; and it is fair to say 
that the appeal was promptly answered. Three Chinese man- 
darins were sent to Khatmandu, and an army after them. 
Letters were interchanged between these and the Governor- 
General, the former repeating what the Nepaulese had stated, 
and asking explanations which the latter gave. Presents were 
shortly after sent by the Commissioners, saying they were satis- 
fied, and the incident closed. The most noteworthy sentence 
in the correspondence, for our present purpose, is in reply to a 
proposal by Warren Hastings, that the Emperor should station 
an officer at Khatmandu to act as referee in case of trouble. 
‘* Be it known to you,” the Commissioners replied, “that the 
Goorkha Rajah has long been a faithful tributary of the Chinese 
Government, and refers himself to it whenever occasion re- 
quires.” 

Quarrels between Nepaul and Thibet have somewhat ruffled the 
current of intercourse at times; and Sir Jung Bahadoor was 
credited, some years ago, with a threat to break off the relationship 
altogether. It has, however, endured, and we find in the Peking 
* Narrative of the Mission of G. Bogle to Thibet, by Clements R. Markham. 
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Gazette of the 20th May, 1876, a memorial from the Chinese 
resident at Lhassa, announcing the receipt of the usual ‘‘ petition ” 
from Nepaul, requesting information as to the period for sending 
tribute, ‘‘couched in language reverentially submissive, and ex- 
pressive of the most devoted loyalty.” 

He (the Resident) accordingly makes report thereof for the Imperial information 
and, looking upwards, asks of the Celestial Grace whether permission may be granted 
to send the tribute offerings at the regular date... . He has to add that the King 
aforesaid makes mention of the birth of a grandson, which he thinks it his duty to 
report. He (the Resident) has expressed congratulation in reply, and has sent back an 
Imperial donation of two rolls of embroidered satin, to which he has added on his own 
account a roll of wide satin, by way of congratulatory largesse, in furtherance of his 
Sovercign’s desire to cherish tenderly the foreigner with a liberality that knows no 
bounds. 

Tuwet.—Thibet scarcely comes within the category of feudal 
states, as it has ceased, since 1746, to have an independent exist- 
ence. Up to that period, a native sovereign owning fealty to the 
Emperor still held a more or less nominal sway over the country. 
But a revolt which broke out in the reign of Kienlung led to its 
complete subjugation, and to the placing of the entire government 
in the hands of the Dalai Lama,* assisted by four ministers of his 
own choosing, under the supreme control of two Chinese Residents 
who became in reality Regents of Thibet. 

As I have referred to the sealing of the southern frontier by 
the Chinese in 1792, I may add that the (Chefoo) Convention 
negotiated with China by Sir Thomas Wade, in 1876, contains 
a special article, sanctioning the despatch of a British mission 
of exploration—eitber from China by way of Szechuen and Thibet 
into India, or from India by way of Thibet and Szechuen into 
China. A memorial t in the Peking Gazette of the 18th of June 
1877, from the Resident at Lhassa, shows that the Chinese 
expected immediate effect to be given to the stipulation, and under- 
stood it in a wider sense than the actual wording implied. Owing, 
however, presumably, to the delay in ratifying the Convention, it 
has so far remained dormant. The fact has been lately made 
subject of comment from India, with special reference to a fresh 
quarrel between the Thibetans and Nepaulese, which it was thought 
might afford an opportunity for intervention. The present Prime 

* «Tllustrations of the Lamaist System of Thibet,” by W. F. Mayers. Vol. iv. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, 1869. Mr. Mayers’ paper was 
designed to illustrate the method in which the Lamaist succession in Thibet is per- 
petuated, and is full of curious information on the subject. 

+ The memorialist had received a communication from the Board of Foreign 
Affairs, “stating that Europeans have stipulated for entry into Thibet”; it was there- 
fore “indispensable that the officers filling the various Commissionerships should be 
intelligent and active persons, without which it would be difficult to maintain authority 


and order... .” He accordingly advises that two Imperial Commissioners in Western 
Thibet, whose term of office had expired, be retained in their posts for another term. 
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Minister of Thibet is said to be an intelligent man, and anxious to 
establish friendly relations. A British emissary would therefore, 
it is thought, be well received; and “the British Minister at 
Peking would probably find little difficulty in persuading the 
Chinese Government to issue such an order to its Residents at 
Lhassa as would put an end to the obstacles which now meet 
traders at the frontier.” * 

Burman.—The connecting tie in the case of Burmah is probably 
slighter than in that of any other of the neighbouring states. 
Tribute is due only once in ten years, instead of at the much 
shorter intervals we find prevailing where the dependence is more 
marked ; and, instead of being, as in the case of Annam, a natural 
result of cognation, the relationship, such as it is, has been im- 
posed and enforced by war. Colonel Burney has taken the trouble 
to compile, from the chronicles of the Kings of Prome and Ava, a 
narrative + of the various wars between Burmah and China, which 
throws much light on the relations between the two countries, and 
has the advantage of giving the Burmese view of the question. 

The claim to tribute would seem, from this story, to have arisen 
about the middle of the eleventh century, as a consequence of a 
Burmese invasion of China, undertaken to obtain possession of a 
Buddha’s tooth! The relic is alleged, by the Burmese chronicle, to 
have refused to quit China—probably because the Burmese were 
not strong enough to take it. King Anauratha, however, is said 
to have had a meeting with the Emperor, though under what 
circumstances is not stated. What does seem clear is that he 
entered into some engagement, or committed himself in some way 
which the Chinese interpreted to mean an acceptance of tributary 
relations. The Burmese version of the tale is that the Emperor 
supplied him with food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, 
which he, on his departure, delivered to the Emperor's religious 
teacher, with directions to dress food in them daily, and make 
offerings of it to the Sacred Tooth. However this may be, it is 
clear that the proceeding—whatever it was—induced subsequent 
Emperors of China to demand presentation of the same kind of 
vessels, as tribute due. It is equally clear, however, that the 
position has not always been acquiesced in by Burmese sovereigns. 
A refusal of tribute, at the close of the thirteenth century, led 
to the great invasion by Kublai Khan, which is described in 


* Calcutta correspondence of the Times. This quarrel, which arose out of the 
plunder of some Nepaulese traders at Lhassa, and threatened at one time to lead to 
war, has been several times mentioned in the Peking Gazette,inthe course of memorials 
from the Chinese Resident. It has been composed by Thibet undertaking to pay 
compensation and punish the robbers. 

t “Some Account of the Wars between Burmah and China,&c.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Burney. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, vol. vi. 
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remarkably varying terms by Marco Polo and the Burmese 
chroniclers.* The main facts appear to be that the Chinese 
Emperor sent to demand the customary gold and silver vessels; 
but the reigning King, instead of complying, slew the whole of the 
embassy; wherepon the Emperor sent an army which overcame 
the Burmese and occupied their capital (a.pv. 1284). A fresh 
invasion is recorded in the year 18300—in pursuance, this time, of 
a legitimate function of suzerainty, the object being to restore a 
king who had been dethroned by rebels. In 1442 we find the 
Chinese again sending “to demand vessels of gold and silver, 
which they declared King Anauratha had presented as tribute” ; 
and in 1477, another similar demand led to the verge of war. 
There appears, according to Chinese admission, to have been a 
breach of relations from the reign of Kiatsing in 1522 to that 
of Kien-lung in 1721, when the arrival of a Burmese mission 
at Peking is again recorded. The resoldered connection, however, 
was soon again disturbed. The last and probably the hardest 
fought of the many international wars broke out in 1765, and 
lasted four years, ending in a treaty dated 13th December 1769, 
which has since secured peace and commerce between the .two 
countries. The Burmese claim to have had the best of the long 
struggle, in that they successfully kept out the Chinese invaders ; 
and they declare that the ultimate proposals for peace came from 
the Chinese. There is a decided flavour of the traditional claim to 
tribute in the words: “If the sun-descended King sends presents 
we shall send presents in return,” which are said to have been 
used in the Chinese overture, as that is precisely the usual course 
of procedure exacted. But the treaty (as translated by Colonel 
Burney), certainly disguises the obligation under language as 
little distasteful as possible to Burmese pride, merely stipulating 
that ‘‘the princes and officers of each country shall move their 
respective sovereigns to transmit and exchange, affectionate ietters 
in gold, once every ten years.” 

So much for the question from the point of view of Burmese 
story. We have, here, little evidence of what was done during 
the long intervals of peace; but we have evidence of a claim to 
tribute asserted by China for 800 years, and frequently enforced by 
armed invasion when Burmese kings were willing to repudiate the 
obligation. It may be interesting, in conclusion, to illustrate the 
actual practice at the present day, by extracts from one of those 
‘affectionate letters,” as printed in the Peking Gazette of Decem- 


* Marco Polo says the invading army was composed of the gleemen and jugglers of 
Knublai’s Court (vide Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii. chap. liv.). The Burmese 
speak of 6,000,000 of horse, and 2,000,000 of foot; and declare that these had to be 
repeatedly reinforced before ultimately achieving victory! (vide Colonel Burney’s 
narrative, ut supra). 
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ber 1874. It is couched in terms of extravagant humility and 
adulation : 


‘** As the sun-flower bows before the sun, so does all mankind turn with adoration 
towards your imperial person. ... Recently, owing to war and rapine on the borders, 
communication had long been interrupted ; but the horrors of strife are now happily 
over, and the universe returned to tranquillity. This letter has, consequently, been 
respectfully drawn up,” and is accompanied by the articles stated.* The whole are 
placed in charge of an envoy, “who is charged to respectfully convey them to the 
palace gate, and to humbly crave that his great Majesty the Emperor will deign to 
receive the offerings, and will further graciously lend ear to the feelings of obedience, 
respect, and submission entertained by your vassal.” 


The mission thus heralded crossed the frontier on the 1st 
February 1875, and left Peking on the return journey on the 
18th November of the same year. 

Annam.—The interest of China in Tongking and Annam is said 
to date from 214 z.c. About that period, according to Chinese 
story,t the Emperor Tsin-chi-wang overran the region and trans- 
planted thither 50,000 Chinese families, who spread and multi- 
plied, as is the Chinese wont, and gradually introduced the Chinese 
written character, customs, religion, and entire system of govern- 
ment and politics. The new territory at first formed an integral 
portion of the Chinese Empire, under the name of Ngan-an. It 
is not surprising that so remote a province should eventually seek 
its independence; and this appears to have been so far accom- 
plished, after a severe struggle, about 875 a.p., that a native 
monarch was left in possession of the throne, on condition of send- 
ing an embassy to China with tribute every three years. It would 
be tedious to enter into details of the next 900 years. The story 
is full of wars and rebellions and Chinese inroads—sometimes to 
restore order, sometimes to replace a dethroned king. The native 
sovereigns appear to have resisted the Mongol conquerors of China 
in the thirteenth century, but were forced to submit; and the 
emperor (Kublai Khan) recognised the reigning family on con- 
dition, as before, of a triennial tribute, which was to consist of 
gold, silver, precious stones, medicine, ivory, and rhinoceros horns ; 
a Chinese Resident being imposed on the court. 

In the meantime, the Tongkingese rulers had been gradually 


* The following is a list of the Burmese tribute: One letter in gold; a Burmese stone 
image of the God of Longevity; five tame elephants; a pair of ivory tusks, weighing 
90 catties (120 lbs.) ; three jade-stone articles, weighing 210 catties (280 lbs.); eight 
gilt-frame and inlaid mirrors; two red jewel gold rings; two more gold rings; eight 
pieces of yellow, red, and green Spanish stripes ; ten pieces thick heavy shirtings; ten 
pieces foreign crape ; ten fine handkerchiefs ; twenty foreign carpet rugs; 10,000 sheets 
of gold leaf; 10,000 sheets of silver leaf; eight catties of sandal-wood; nine catties of 
red sandal-wood; ten bottles of scent; ten bottles of pomade; four No. 4 size orna- 
mented boxes ; fifty No. 5 size ornamented boxes; five pictures of elephants; fifteen 
peacocks’ tails.— Vide Peking Gazette, 15th May 1875. 


¢ Lettres Edifiantes, écrites des Missions Etrangéres. Tableau historique de la 
Cochin-Chine. 
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extending their power down the eastern coast of the peninsula. 
The separation of the kingdom into the two divisions now known 
as Tongking and Annam Proper, appears to have occurred some 
two hundred years later, when the governor of Annam declared 
himself independent of Tongking in the same degree that the latter 
was independent of China—admitting only the suzerainty of the 
Tongkingese monarch. Savage wars ensued, in which we find 
China occasionally intervening by advice and otherwise ; but Annam 
seems always thenceforward to have maintained a practical 
independence, under the guise of a nominal fealty, till the revolution 
at the close of the eighteenth century, which was to furnish an excuse 
for the eventual interference and aggression of France.* Both 
princes were then driven into exile, and the Tongkingese dynasty 
was finally displaced. The ruler of the southern province, how- 
ever, eventually regained a footing in his own principality, and 
succeeded in reducing not only it but Tongking also to submission. 
The tables were thus turned. Tongking became the subordinate 
instead of the ruling province ; but the new monarch none the less 
sought and obtained recognition at Peking. 

We have seen that the Annamese tribute is presented every four 
years. It is, however, held to be due biennially; though, on 
account of the great distance from Hué to Peking, two quotas are 
permitted to be sent simultaneously. A decree sanctioning this 
arrangement was issued in 1792, apparently at the request of the 
reigning king, who had just visited Peking, and at whose instance 
other modifications were made in the previous practice—modifi- 
cations which were continued when, ten years later, the founder of 
the present dynasty sent in turn to ask for investiture. Every 
four years, accordingly, may be seen, in the Peking Gazette, a 
record of the arrival and departure of the Annamese Mission 
with its stated tribute and imperial presents in return. The 
last was in 1881, and it may not be uninteresting at the present 
moment to quote the King’s letter to the Emperor on that 
occasion :— 

My nation, a tributary state from time immemorial, has been graciously confirmed in 
its possession by You. It has been ordained that the tribute day shall recur once in 
four years, without change. On each occasion offerings have obediently been sent. On 
the 8th day of the first moon of the 6th year of Kwangsii, the appointed time having 
come round, I requested, through the Governor of Kwangsi, Your permission to start, 
and I received an answer from him, appointing the Ist day of the 9th moon for admis- 
sion across the frontier. When I received these commands, I was filled with thankful- 
ness and awe. That the hills and streams of my country enjoy security and rest is 


because I have obeyed your behests ; and we have not failed, generation after genera- 
t ion, to send our bounden tribute. Now the day is at hand once more, and I am again 


* It is well known that the French trace their “rights” in Annam to a treaty 
eomposed at Versailles, in 1790, between a missionary bishop (Pigneau de Behaine), 
soi-disant on behalf of the dethroned Annamese king, and the Ministers of Louis XVI. 
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permitted to send my offerings. Truly this is because You have deigned to consider my 
loyalty and love, and the hearts of my subjects are satisfied and grateful. As is the 
duty of a vassal prince, gazing from afar at the Heavenly Abode, I have entrusted to my 
envoy Yuan-shun, and others, various offerings* to be presented to you. In all humble- 
ness I await your acceptance of them. 


It may be added that the Peking Gazette of the 20th March con- 
tains the usual report that the mission had passed the frontier 
and reached the provincial capital, where the governor entertained 
them at a banquet. His Excellency adds, moreover, that, having 
noticed that ‘‘ the mission was ill supplied with clothing, insufficient 
indeed to supply changes for so long a journey, he presented them 
with a further supply of silk and fur clothing at his own expense!” 

We have seen that a notable feature in the tributary relationship 
is the acceptance from the Emperor of a seal of office ; and it is 
not a little curious to observe that, when signing the new treaty 
imposed on him by the French, which practically surrenders 
Annam into their hands, the King gave up to M. Patenotre the 
seal so held by his predecessors. ‘ 

The nature of China’s connection with what she now calls 
the Kingdom of Yueh-nan, may be judged from the above out- 
line; and it may be judged also with what degree of truth the 
French can pretend to regard the connection as having only a 
legendary interest. 

little group of islands known as the 
Liuchius are the subject of a mixed claim, which recently brought 
China and Japan to the verge of war, and which still remains an 
open sore. Lying midway between the two countries, they have 
not unnaturally fallen under the influence of both; and the mani- 
festation by Japan of an inclination to annex them altogether, 
gave the signal for an angry protest by China. 

The suzerainty of China seems to date from the accession of the 
Ming dynasty, towards the close of the fourteenth century, when 
Hung-wu, the first Ming emperor, succeeded in persuading them 
to acknowledge dependency; and these relations, once estab- 
lished, have continued to be acknowledged to the present day. 
Successive princes have received investiture at the hands of an 
Imperial delegate, and sent the customary tributet to the Celestial 
capital. 

* The following is a list of the Annamese tribute: 2 elephant’s tusks; 2 rhinoceros 
horns ? 45 catties (60 lbs.) of betel nuts; 45 catties of grains of paradise; 600 ozs. of 
sandal-wood ; 300 ozs. of garroo-wood ; 100 pieces of native silk; 100 pieces of white 
silk ; 100 pieces of raw silk; 100 pieces of native cloth.—In addition to the regular 
tribute, there are extraordinary occasions, such as marriages, birthdays, coming of age, 
coronations, &c., when the Court of Hué is bound to send two pairs of elephant’s 
tusks, four rhinoceros horns, 100 rolls of each of three different kinds of satin, and 
100 rolls of cotton cloth. 


¢ The Liuchiuan tribute consists of 126 peculs of sulphur, 30 peculs of copper, and 
10 peculs of white tin. 
42 * 
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At the same time, however, the islands seem to have fallen 
under the influence of Satsuma; and were regarded as so clearly 
an appanage of that principality that, on the abolition of feudalism 
and assumption of power by the Mikado, they were reorganised on 
the same footing as the rest of Japan, and made a prefectural 
district. 

Whether of their own motion or under Chinese inspiration it 
would be difficult to determine, the inhabitants petitioned China 
against this undisguised absorption, and China remonstrated 
energetically on behalf of her protégés. The dispute reached an 
acute stage, and was more than once nearly escaping from the 
hands of diplomacy. It was, however, brought back within the 
paths of negotiation under the advice of General Grant, at 
the time of his visit to the East; and Japanese and Chinese pleni- 
potentiaries were duly commissioned to bring about an agreement. 
This took the simple form of dividing the property, Japan taking 
the northern and China the southern half; and on this basis every- 
thing seemed settled; the day was even fixed for the exchange of 
ratifications, and for entry on possession of the respective islands, 
when suddenly the Chinese backed out. They had, they said, been 
instructed to negotiate terms of agreement; but the terms, when 
come to, had necessarily to be submitted for the Emperor’s instruc- 
tions, and he desired to consult the Grand Superintendents of 
Trade before deciding. Considering this a deliberate slight, and 
failing to hold the Chinese to their bargain, the Japanese withdrew 
from the negotiation, and declared the agreement null. The ques- 
tion was thus blown back into the air; but the Japanese remain in 
possession. The Chinese have, it is said, made overtures for a 
resumption of negotiations, but the Japanese decline to risk a 
similar rebuff. 

S1am.—Siam is also classed by the Chinese among tributary 
states, but the Siamese themselves deny the impeachment. 
Looking at the facts from an Oriental point of view, however, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that there is ground 
for the Chinese pretension; and that the simple fact is that 
Siam, alone among the Celestial satellites, has thrown off her 
traditional allegiance. It seems beyond dispute that, for several 
centuries, the Siamese rulers sent triennial embassies with pre- 
sents to Peking, though they have now, for thirty years, given 
up the custom, and are willing to minimise its original import. 
We may quote, from the archives of Peking, two instances in 
illustration of the practice. In the twelfth year of Kanghi 
(a.p. 1673), “‘ the kingdom of Siam applied for investiture. The 
imperial patent and a camel-knob silver-gilt seal were issued to 
the tribute messengers.” And when, a century later, a new 
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“chief of Siam” sent “ messengers with tribute,” * the Chinese 
Cabinet again sent him letters patent and a silver-gilt seal, in 
accordance with this precedent. Two documents, published some 
years ago in the Shanghai press,t enable us to obtain a fuller 
insight into the facts of the case. There appeared in the Peking 
Gazette, towards the close of 1869, a translation of a memorial 
from the High Officials of Fohkien, stating that a request had 
reached them from Siam, to be permitted to resume the despatch 
of tribute, which had been interrupted then for eighteen years, 
owing to the disturbed state of the empire during the Taeping 
rebellion. Her rulers had expressed to a Chinese official, who was 
sent to Bangkok to buy wood for the Foochow Arsenal, her 
wish to resume more intimate relations; and he undertook to 
be the bearer of a so-called ‘ petition,” which the memorialists 
now sent up for the Imperial decision. This document, as 


translated in the pages of the Peking Gazette, was to the following 
effect :— 


“Our depraved rulers have, from generation to generation, been invested by the 
Celestial Sovereigns, and have paid tribute without intermission. During the second 
year of Hienfung, however (1852), an embassy returning from Peking, whither it had 
proceeded to pray for an investiture, was attacked and spoiled in the neighbourhood of 
Yung-cheng, in Honan. The principal linguist was killed, an envoy wounded, and the 
imperial presents were lost. . . . In the second year of Tungchih, the Governor-General 
of Canton notified that the requests preferred by that embassy had been acceded to, 
but that no steps had been taken to return thanks for the imperial favour thus 
displayed. On this, my principal Ministers drew up a petition setting forth that the 
Rulers of Siam have respectfully and loyally rendered tribute to the Celestial Sovereigns 
from generation to generation, and that their duties as subordinates have been faithfully 
discharged. Since the second year of Hienfung’s reign tribute had not, however, been 
forwarded, owing to the disturbed state of the Celestial Empire rendering its safe transit 
impossible. . . . Were it, however, allowable to forward the tribute to Tientsin, an 
embassy could be specially formed.” To this application, however, no answer had been 
received, and as (continued the king) “I, who have lately ascended the throne, am 
anxious to pay tribute as has been customary, I respectfully pray your direction as to 
how I shall proceed.” 


It must be admitted that, if this version of the despatch can 
be trusted, the admission is complete of the various points 
required to establish tributary relationship. The embassy in 
question was on its way to solicit investiture ; the periodicity and 
continuity of the tribute are admitted, and the request for 
permission to change the route is an admission of the existing 
rule. 


However this may be, the publication of these documents evoked 


* The customary Siamese tribute (we learn from Mr. Jamieson’s excerpts from the 
Ta-Tsing Hwei-tien) consisted of elephants, rhinoceros horns, elephant tusks, carda- 
mons, laka wood, lucraban seed, cassia lignea and sandal wood, ebony and sapan wood, 
cutch, gamboge, sulphur, camphor, king-fishers’ skins and peacocks’ feathers. 

t Vide North-China Herald, 11th December 1869, and 12th April 1870. 
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from Bangkok a semi-official protest against the assumption of 
China and the inference drawn, to the following effect :-— 


Burmah and Cochin-China were tributary, yes! and both had endeavoured to throw 
off their allegiance, but had failed. But Siam had never come into collision with 
China, and never had: occasion to pay tribute. What had happened was simply this. 
In the year 1350, the King removed his capital to Ayuthia (on the Meinam), and 
Chinese ships came and traded. The Siamese wished to join in the trade; and the 
King accordingly sent an ambassador to go and ask for friendly relations with China. 
The Emperor acquiesced, and opened the port of Canton; but the Chinese exacted 
such heavy duties that the Siamese traders lost. The King then sent another am- 
bassador “in charge of a royal letter, with a request to give annual presents to China 
in order to save the duties.” This request also was granted. ‘An ambassador was 
permitted to go once in three years, and Siam obtained privileges for the vessels which 
conveyed him. . . . The Emperor gave a great amount of presents in return; and the 
Siamese, perceiving this to be to their advantage, continued to send presents as a 
uniform practice ; but they did so out of a desire to secure the advantages of trade, 
and for that purpose only.” 

And so again with reference to the alleged application for investiture. “A new 
sovereign having ascended the throne, royal letters were despatched to all nations in 
friendly treaty relations—to China the same as to other countries ; although, no presents 
having been sent for eighteen years, it was not clear whether the Government of China 
would receive it or not; so a letter was written asking to send an ambassador with 
presents by the nearer route of Tientsin.” The Chinese refused, replying that “to 
allow the ambassador to go by Tientsin would be contrary to custom; let him be sent 
by way of Canton, as formerly! The Siamese Government received this intimation 
with regret,” as they had wished to send an embassy vid Tientsin in the hope that it 
would be “treated somewhat in the same manner as those which had been sent by 
western nations.” As it was, the matter had been dropped “ until the Government of 


China was willing to receive them in what the Siamese Government considered a proper 
manner.” 


The explanation is plausible, and the attempt ingenious to put 
the present-giving practice in a light favourable to Siamese intel- 
ligence and independence ; but we can hardly blame the Chinese 
for regarding these periodical missions as tributary in their degree. 
It is not essential that a nation should be conquered, to become 
tributary; and Siam appears, for her own purposes, to have 
fulfilled certain requirements—until, having broken through the 
custom for a while during the Taeping rebellion, she concluded to 
reject it altogether, and try to place her relations on the same 
footing as those of western powers. As a matter of fact, the 
Government has since acted in accordance with the purpose here 
expressed. That is to say, not only has it taken no further steps 
to re-open political intercourse; but, when China sent an envoy 
last year to Siam, to require that the despatch of tribute should be 
resumed, he is said to have encountered a peremptory refusal. 
Nor, curiously enough, do the Siamese appear to have lost anything 
by their recalcitrance. Ships flying the white elephant of Siam 
are admitted into the Chinese ports open to foreign trade, on the 


same footing as those of other nations having the most elaborate 
treaty rights. 
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We have now glanced, in succession, at the various kingdoms 
which really fall under the shadow of the Great Empire. We find 
the dependence implicit in the case of Corea and Annam ; slighter 
and more vague in the case of Burmah and Nepaul; while Siam has 
altogether broken off tributary relations, and the Liuchiu Islands 
are a subject of dispute between China and Japan. The origin of 
the relationship may have been different in different cases. In 
that of Annam it grew out of colonization; in that of Burmah it 
seems to have been imposed by military force ; while Siam sought 
it for purposes of commercial advantage. But it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that nations which are held bound to send given 
presents, by given routes, at given intervals, and which conform to 
the obligation, are ‘‘ tributary ” ; or that rulers who are held bound 
to address the Emperor with nearly the same form of respect that 
would be used by a Viceroy, are ‘‘ dependent,” in the sense which 
the Chinese claim. And not only so, but—with the exception of 
Siam which, as we have seen, has thrown off the yoke, and Nepaul 
which probably yields to the pressure she feels on her northern 
frontier—there is reason to believe that, so far from feeling the 
obligation irksome, they have thought it a high privilege to be 
allowed to bask, at given intervals, in the sunshine of the Im- 
perial presence. How far that sentiment may be affected by recent 
events in Annam, is a question difficult to answer. It seems 
hardly possible the Empire should escape, with undiminished 
prestige, from an ordeal making manifest its inability to protect 
its vassal. But custom has, in the East, a wonderfully enduring 
force ; and China has, for centuries, loomed so large in the eyes of 
her neighbours, that her influence will probably survive, with little 
apparent injury, the effect of her recent discomfiture. ; 


R. S. Gunopry. 
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I. 


In 1837 there died in Rome a poor and neglected octogenarian, 
the Abate Lucantonio Benedetti. Born during the pontificate of 
Clement XIII., he had witnessed the accession of six Popes,* and 
had minutely chronicled the sights;and events of at least five of 
their reigns. Such a record, even if made by a blockhead, could 
not fail to be interesting; and Abate Benedetti was no blockhead, 
but a man of excellent parts and great keenness of observation. 
His voluminous diaries have never been published, but they have 
fallen into good hands, and recently furnished an accomplished 
writer, Signor David Silvagni, with the materials for the first part 
of the remarkably interesting work on Roman Life in the XVIII. 
and XIX. Centuries,t from which this sketch has been compiled. 

And the patient diarist who wrote for his own pleasure, and 
without thought of publicity, may be said to be the hero of the 
book. For he had an eventful career, was a courtier, conspirator, 
prisoner, and exile, and throughout all vicissitudes preserved an 
unblemished integrity and firmness of character. Circumstances 
brought him in contact with most of the prominent personages on 
the political and social stage, and the modest Abate is no ignoble 
figure in the motley scene. 

As page to Donna Marianna d’Este, wife of Prince Lorenzo 
Colonna, he was an eye-witness, in his fourteenth year, of the 
splendid pageant celebrating the accession of Clement XIV. This 
was the last Pope who rode through the streets of Rome on horse- 
back to take possession of the Lateran with the old medieval 
pomp and ceremonial. The Pontifical prestige was already begin- 
ning to be shaken, and Clement’s courageous decree for the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits was soon to raise him a host of enemies 
throughout Catholic Europe. 

In the days of Benedetti’s youth Rome still wore the aspect of a 
city of the Middle Ages. It was a labyrinth of winding streets, 
unlighted, unnamed, and unnumbered. Every trade kept to its 

* Namely, Clement XIV., Pius VI., Pius VII., Leo XII., Pius VIII., Gregory XVI. 


+ La Corte e la Societe Romana nei Secoli XVIII. e XIX., per David Silvagni. 
Vols. i. and ii. Florence: 1881 and 1883. 
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own special locality, and, in lack of shop-fronts, advertised its 
wares by painted signs and emblems. Cattle were herded in the 
Colosseum and Forum, and the Arch of Constantine was half 
buried in the earth. Justice was administered with circumstances 
of barbaric ferocity. It was a common sight to see unlucky coach- 
men publicly tortured in the Corso for no worse guilt than that of 
driving through the streets during the hours reserved for Carnival 
frolics; and the erection of the gallows on the Piazza del Popolo, 
the first Saturday in Carnival, was in fact the signal of the open- 
ing of the season for public sports. And the condemned criminals 
despatched, the hangman’s assistants would presently join the gay 
crowd in the Corso disguised as clowns and pantaloons. Down 
to the first year of the present century malefactors were quartered 
and burnt on the Campo dei Fiori, and for many years later the 
pillory and the wooden horse remained familiar objects in other 
parts of Rome, although both were temporarily abolished during 
the Napoleonic rule. 

Those were the days of unbridled luxury and corruption among 
the higher classes, of brute ferocity among the masses at the base 
of the social pyramid. Yet, violence, bloodthirstiness, and igno- 
rance notwithstanding, the Roman popolani had a certain rough 
nobility of their own. They were earnest patriots and intensely 
proud of their race. ‘‘Semo sangue d’Enea” (We are sons of 
Eneas) was an assertion frequently heard from their lips. They 
were neither servile nor treacherous ; if quick to strike, they were 
also quick to forgive, and their mirth was as hearty as their anger 
was fierce. Your true Roman pleb. of whichever Rione—of Regola, 
Trastevere, or Monti—had the deepest contempt for shopkeepers, 
and disdained to earn his bread by menial or sedentary occupa- 
tions. It was not until the Revolution of 1848 and 1849 that the 
barriers of class and caste were to some extent destroyed. He 
exercised his muscles rather than his wits, and was by choice either 
butcher or boatman, fisher or carman, porter, tanner, or stone- 
breaker. He had no turn, however, for agricultural labour, and 
even to this day the Campagna is cultivated exclusively by men 
from the Abruzzi or the Marches. Always in the open air, working 
strenuously but in short spurts, these popolani were'a fine, hardy 
race, and did honour to the picturesque costumes which are now 
little worn save by artists’ models. And although their frequent 
festivities generally ended in strife and bloodshed, they always began 
with song and dance; and the Cantastorie, or itinerant story- 
teller, drove a fine trade with endless narratives of the feats of 
Rinaldo, the “‘ Reali di Francia,” or time-worn legends of Greece and 
Rome. One of their favourite games was the ‘ Sassojalata,” in 
which Trasteverini and Monticiani challenged one another to battle 
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with stones. This brutal pastime took place in the Forum, where 
fragments of sculpture and masonry supplied the requisite weapons, 
and stretched many combatants bleeding on the field. 

Of all these things the diligent Abate has much to record, and 
they form a strange and barbaric background to his descriptions of 
pontifical ceremonies and processions, of sumptuous prelates and 
jewelled dames. In attendance on a lady maintaining almost 
regal state, the young Benedetti naturally mixed in the highest 
society. We drive with him in gilded coaches to the entertain- 
ments of the Colonna, the magnificent garden-parties of Marquis 
Zagnoni at the Villa Sciarra, and are introduced to all the cele- 
brities of the day. We are shown an immense variety of obsolete 
customs, and witness the beginning of the storm that was finally 
to transmute the old Rome of the Popes into the capital of modern 
Italy. What, for instance, could be more characteristic of the 
pride of the eighteenth-century Roman nobles than the superb 
humility displayed by them at the baptism of their children? If 
no potentate or dignitary of the highest class was available as 
sponsor, they invariably chose mendicant friars, or even street 
beggars, to fill that post. And a@ propos of baptismal rites, Bene- 
detti tells us that, during the Lenten season of 1794, all Rome 
flocked to the christening of a couple of converted Jewesses. 
Both were newly-married women; but their baptism annulled 
their marriage vows. They were now Christian virgins, and duly 
discarded their husbands at the church door. The poor men were 
crazed with grief, but could obtain no redress. Who cared for 
the feelings of ‘dogs of Jews”? Until delivered from official 
persecution by decree of the French conquerors in 1798, all 
Hebrews were compelled to wear a badge of their slavery, in the 
form of the yellow cloth or sciamano affixed to their hats, and 
which made them a mark for the insults of the mob. 


Il. 


A word must be said of the position of our Abate. He belonged 
to a well-to-do family of Genazzano, of no pretensions to nobility, 
but which, in another country, would have had a definite standing 
among the landed gentry. But in Rome commoners were not 
counted as gentlefolk, and to avoid being confused with the 
bourgeoisie, which ranked little higher than the populace, they 
generally assumed the dress and title of Abati, without being 
necessarily celibates or ecclesiastics. Benedetti had a right to the 
title in virtue of his post in the Curia, but the majority of these 
lay Abati were professional men, obliged thus to hang on, as it were, 
to the skirts of Mother Church in order to be distinguished from 
the shopkeeping class. But neither they nor their wives might 
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wear velvet nor brocade, nor were they privileged to display 
armorial bearings on their carriages and liveries. They must 
never forget that they ranked as gentlemen by courtesy, and not 
by right, like the employés of the Curia. Indeed, two of the Popes, 
Urban VIII. and Benedict XIII., had issued decrees forbidding 
laymen to use the ecclesiastical dress, under pain of fines and im- 
prisonment, and, though never enforced, these decrees remained 
unrevoked. Accordingly no Abate, however wealthy, ever dared to 
imitate the domestic luxury of the Roman nobles, whose palaces 
still show the accumulated splendour of centuries. On the con- 
trary, their houses were plain, their habits austerely simple. They 
indulged in no comfort, apparently in no enjoyment of life, and the 
younger members of these middle-class families were reared in an 
atmosphere of repression and restraint. Paternal despotism was 
the household rule. No wife addressed her husband by his Chris- 
tian name without the prefix of ‘“‘ Signor”; children addressed 
their parents as ‘‘ Signor Padre” and ‘“ Signora Madre,” bowing 
low before them, kissing their hands, and never venturing to speak 
or move without leave. ‘The father spoke to wife and children, as 
to his servants, in the second person plural, instead of using the 
familiar ‘‘ tu,” as with equals. 

Now-a-days Roman children enjoy even more liberty than their 
English contemporaries, and are acknowledged and petted tyrants 
to whose whims all must give way. But in the eighteenth century 
parents chiefly thought how to keep their offspring quiet with least 
trouble to themselves. So the tightly-swaddled infants were sus- 
pended in conical frames, called bigonci, and the following precau- 
tions taken for their welfare: a coral with bells was hung round 
their necks to keep off the evil eye, an Agnus Dei to avert mortal 
danger, a tassel of mole-skin to guard them from witchcraft, and 
gold rings put in their ears to preserve their sight. Thus equipped, 
what could harm them? ‘They were suckled for two years; then 
weaned, and sent to a dame-school. Here they were wedged in 
little chairs, and made to sit still the whole day, with intervals of 
kneeling to lisp out Latin prayers they could not understand, and 
at evening went home just in time to be packed off to bed. After 
a few years of this régime, they were transferred to schools where 
order was maintained by the rod, the pillory, and the degradation 
of tracing the sign of the cross on dirty floors with their tongues. 
When at home their only licensed amusement consisted in dressing- 
up as priests, erecting play altars, and making presepi at Christ- 
mas. As all know, a presepio is a pasteboard representation of the 
stable at Bethlehem, with puppets grouped as Virgin and Child, 
angels, shepherds, &c. In Italian churches very beautiful presepit 
with artistic figures, and a profusion of flowers and greenery, are 
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always shown at Christmas, and in Sicily the scene is often repre- 
sented by living actors. 

Superstitious terror played a great part in the education of these 
unlucky eighteenth-century children. Roman mothers and maids 
checked their naughtiness by threats of ogres and bogies, wehr- 
wolves, witches, and spectres, and they were taught to expect to be 
carried off by the Devil in person. Later on came the seminary 
for the boys, the convent for girls, and in many cases they did not 
re-enter their father’s door until their education was supposed to be 
completed, and then only to be married off to husbands and wives of 
their parents’ choice, or coaxed into taking the tonsure or the veil. 
And girls who shrank from the cloister, yet for whom no suitable 
bridegrooms could be found, generally became “ house-nuns,” 
and, assuming a semi-conventual garb, led a life of seclusion and 
prayer in their own homes. 

But our chronicler, Lucantonio Benedetti, had an unusually 
liberal training for one of his class. His father, being a land-owner 
at Genazzano, where the Colonna had vast estates, obtained for his 
twelve years’ old son the post of page in the suite of Donna Mari- 
anna, princess of that house. The lad’s observant faculties were 
sharpened by the opportunities of his office, and he soon began to 
take notes of the scenes and events that passed before his eyes. 
His patron, Don Lorenzo Colonna, Grand Constable of the King- 
dom of Naples, was at that time the greatest man in Rome. The 
Colonna Palace was the resort of the highest dignitaries of the 
Church, of ambassadors, nobles, and all other persons of distine- 
tion. The page-in-waiting heard all that went on: witty society 
talk, political news, all that was said of the long-standing contro- 
versy between Jesuits and Jansenists, and the echoes of the daring 
discussions carried on beyond the Alps by Voltaire and his con- 
temporaries. Even in Rome it was growing the fashion to dabble 
in philosophy and scepticism. 

The little page looked up to Donna Marianna with admiring eyes, 
and seems soon to have won her attention by an act of boyish gal- 
lantry. For he dates his favour from the day when, the steps for 
mounting into her high coach being missing, he sprang forward 
and offered his knee as a substitute. Perhaps he was a pretty boy 
of the Cherubino type, for he was evidently smiled on by ladies. 
He retained his page-ship until, having finished his legal studies 
and passed his examination (fancy Cherubino reading law!), he 
obtained a post in the Curia, and exchanged his court-dress for the 
sober black of an Abate. At the age of thirty he married, but con- 
tinued to frequent the gay world, and particularly the Palazzo 
Colonna. For the greater part of the reign of Pius VI. almost per- 
petual carnival was held in Rome, and Benedetti was present at 
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every festivity. But, although a lover of pleasure, he was no time- 
serving fribble, and throughout his long life remained an earnestly 
devoted adherent of the Papacy and the temporal power. He did 
his best to aid the hopeless resistance to the French, and admired 
the efforts of Prince Colonna to organize some kind of an army. 
He records his grief at the entry of the Republican troops on the. 
10th February 1798, and a week later was plunged in despair by 
the arrest and banishment of the octogenarian Pope. And when 
Pius died at Valence the following year, the Abate’s unconstrained 
laments exposed him to the wrath of the French, and cost him his 
liberty. Released from prison during the brief Neapolitan occu- 
pation of Rome, he soon beheld the fresh triumphs of the hated 
invaders, their tyranny, and their pillage. 

It is hardly astonishing that this faithful Abate, who saw the 
whole fabric of his Roman world demolished by the strokes of 
these iconoclasts, should have failed to see the good that followed 
their ravages, and should not have discerned that medieval insti- 
tutions had to be swept away to clear the ground for modern 
progress. 

The election of Pius VII. put an end to Benedetti’s sufferings. 
Now at last, he thought, the good old times would be restored ! 
But his joy was brief. The relations between the real master of 
Rome, General Miollis, and its nominal lord, Pope Pius, became 
more and more embroiled ; and exactly when Cardinal Pacca’s plot 
against the French seemed nearly ripe for execution, the con- 
spirators—among whom was our Abate—were thunderstruck by 
the famous escalade of the Quirinal, the summary arrest and 
abduction of the Holy Father! Intrigue and excommunication 
were futile weapons against the rough-and-ready measures of these 
fire-eating French. 

Still Benedetti’s loyalty remained unshaken. Rather than swear 
the required oath of fealty to the Emperor, he chose imprisonment, 
the confiscation of his property, and exile to Corsica. His firmness 
is all the more admirable when we note that, whereas he sacrificed 
everything to his principles, and left his family at the mercy of the 
conquerors, his noble patron, Don Lorenzo Colonna, had gone with 
the stream and been created Prince and Senator of the new Empire. 
Not until after six years’ banishment could the Abate return to his 
wife and children in Rome. By that time his health was broken, his 
fortune gone, his lands ravaged, his house sacked; but his creed 
was unchanged, and he resumed his legal work with industry and 
zeal. Naturally the French invasion had wrought changes in 
attire as well as in greater things, but to the last day of his life 
Benedetti retained the dress of an Abate, with pigtail, small clothes, 
&e. So deep was his detestation of everything connected with the 
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French, that he would never eat potatoes because that vegetable 
had been introduced by them into Italy. Still, while hating 
Napoleon as an usurper, he acknowledged his greatness, and always 
styled him Jupiter Tonans. He had happy epithets of his own for 
all contemporary personages. Clement XIV. was the “ Political 
Pope”; Pius VI. the ‘‘ Ostentatious”; Pius VII. the ‘“ Saintly” ; 
Leo XII., the ‘‘ Over-zealous.”” For Cardinal Albani he had the 
highest esteem, and called him the “last Cardinal of the Roman 
Church.” Pacca was the ‘‘ Devout,’ Consalvi ‘‘ a Machiavellian.” 
Yet, while disapproving the maxims contained in it, Machiavelli’s 
“Prince” was his own favourite study. His best-loved poets were 
Tasso, Ariosto, and Metastasio, and, in true eighteenth-century 
spirit, he specially loved the last and least of the trio. Next to 
these he loved Alfieri, and had some liking for Monti as a poet, 
although despising him as a man. 

He was passionately fond of music, and used to think Piccini the 
best of composers, until Rossini’s operas confounded all his theories 
and gave his taste a more modern turn. He was personally 
acquainted with both masters, and once told Rossini that his 
strains had taught him to believe in the fable of Orpheus. 
Naturally the theatre has a large place in his diaries. He reminds 
us that no woman was allowed to tread the Roman stage before 
1798, during the French occupation, and that the first female 
singer engaged with the sanction of the Papal authorities was 
La Bertinatti, who in 1803 was prima donna in the “ Selvaggia ” 
of Niccolini. Evidently the morals of the general public required 
closer care than those of the aristocracy, for the highest ladies in 
Rome had long distinguished themselves in private theatricals ; 
and the tone of society talk was even freer than in France. 

Benedetti has much to say of the ladies of his time, declaring 
that his early patroness, Princess Colonna, was the worthiest of 
them all, Pauline Buonaparte the most beautiful, the Countess of 
Albany the most cultivated, Princess Altieri the most piquante, 
Princess Santa Croce the wittiest, Princess Rezzonico the maddest. 
But the mighty events he had seen accomplished had not taught 
him to comprehend the movement of the times. He admitted 
that Leo XII. was unduly anxious to re-establish the old order of 
things, yet it was impossible for him to adapt his mind to modern 
change. While admiring Consalvi, he accused that statesman of 
derogating from the sound principles of the Roman Curia; and he 
regarded the French revolution as a social cataclysm that could 
leave no lasting effects. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Benedetti’s staunch fidelity 
received no reward. He was respected, of course, but always put 
aside in favour of newer and perhaps less incorruptible men; and 
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loudly as he had rejoiced in the Papal restoration, he can scarcely 
have approved of the reaction that accompanied it. What, for 
instance, can this lover of culture have thought of the summary 
destitution of all University Professors nominated by the French ? 
When some one ventured a protest in favour of the Chair of 
Archeology, the prelate at the head of the ‘‘ Sapienza” college 
testily replied that archeology was ‘“‘a French innovation,” and 
that the only sciences approved by the Government were theology, 
jurisprudence, and a smattering of medicine. 

Another characteristic of this man of a vanishing generation, 
standing, as it were, abridge the gulf parting the Rome of the 
eighteenth from that of the nineteenth century, was his mode of 
interpreting the paternal right. By a variation on hereditary 
habits of mind, he was a fond, but excessively selfish father. His 
children had been created for himself, not for others, he said. 
Accordingly, his three daughters were kept in the strictest seclu- 
sion, all suitors excluded, and he would neither marry nor make 
nuns of them. One of the three contrived to evade his watchful- 
ness and made a runaway match, but the others bloomed and 
faded on the parent stem. 


Iii. 


One of the most singular social incidents of the pontificate of 
Pius VI. was the appearance of Joseph Balsamo, better known as 
Count Cagliostro; and Rome was the scene of the events leading 
to the exposure and condemnation of this prince of charlatans. 

With the ever-reviving “ spiritualistic” craze present to our 
minds, there is nothing astonishing in the credulity of the 
eighteenth century. Human nature is the same in all ages, and 
everywhere there must be a proportion of dupes ready to believe 
that human affairs can be righted by supernatural means. Belief 
in the marvellous is the pleasantest and easiest of beliefs, for it 
satisfies the imagination, inflames desire, and puts an end to all 
personal responsibility and effort; and a hundred years ago, espe- 
cially in Italy, credulity was in the air. Men saw their old 
superstitions shattered by the advance of science, yet their minds 
failed to grasp these new truths. So science itself was then looked 
upon as sorcery; and it was reported of the mathematician Nicola 
Zucchi that his knowledge was infused into him by an enchanted 
hat. Everyone believed more or less in magic, charms, enchant- 
ments, and amulets. Many even among the most sceptical in 
religious matters gave full credence to mesmerism, chiromancy, 
and every kind of trickery. The eighteenth century fairly swarmed 
with alchemists, beginning with Johann Friedrich Bottger, who, in 
1700, went about the world selling a powder supposed to trans- 
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mute the commonest substances into gold. Frederic William of 
Prussia and the Elector of Saxony in turn imprisoned him in order 
to extort the precious secret, and, as all know, Bottger actually 
enriched the latter monarch by a discovery almost as valuable in 
applying kaoline to the fabrication of Meissen ware. 

The Sicilian, Balsamo, had already visited Rome in 17738, but at 
that time was little more than an ordinary swindler, chiefly cele- 
brated for the dexterity with which he had committed every crime 
in the Decalogue, and for the easy audacity with which he assumed 
new names and professions. But he now returned there backed by 
a European reputation. In Germany many believed him to be a 
supernatural being. In Naples and Sicily, Spain, Portugal, and 
France, he declared himself the possessor of the Philosopher’s 
Stone, the Elixir of Life, and of all manner of philtres and love- 
charms. He also claimed the power of enlarging precious stones, 
and transmuting mercury into gold. In London he threw off the 
name of Balsamo, blossomed forth as Count Cagliostro, and became 
head of the Freemasons. For a time the town rang with the 
marvels attributed to the mysterious stranger, who made so great 
a display of wealth and excited the public wonder by allusions to 
his past life in remote ages. He was equally successful in France, 
until the famous episode of the Diamond Necklace brought about 
his disgrace and expulsion. Sooner or later his tricks were every- 
where unmasked, yet so great was his personal influence that he 
always found fresh dupes ready to be gulled. 

At last, in 1789, his ill fate brought him back to Rome. He 
was soon surrounded by a crowd of believers, and everyone was 
eager to see his boasted marvels. Benedetti was persuaded to 
attend a séance, with a lady of his acquaintance, on the evening 
of September 15th, 1789, and gives a full report of it in his 
diary. 

Cagliostro’s abode was the Villa Malta, near ,the Pincian Gate, 
and on arriving at the entrance the Abate and his friend gave the 
password to a servant in livery, and were led into a splendidly- 
illuminated hall. The walls were covered with geometrical figures 
and symbols, and on one of them Benedetti read the following 
inscription 

Sum quidquid fuit, est, et erit. Nemoque mortalium mihi adhuc. 
Velum detraxit. 

On all sides were statuettes of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Chinese 
gods. The hall was crowded with well-known personages, and, 
much to his amazement, Benedetti recognised among them the 
French Ambassador, Cardinal Bernis. At one end stood a species 
of altar covered with skulls, stuffed apes, live snakes and owls, 
rolls of parchment, retorts, phials, amulets, packets of powders, 
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‘and other miscellaneous objects. Presently Count Cagliostro 
appeared ; and Benedetti remarks :— 

He is a man of middle height, stout, with an air of sinister cunning, and a sus- 
picious eye, exactly as he is represented in the portrait I have of him. He was 
followed by his wife, a handsome, well-proportioned woman, with a vivacious 
expression. 

After a few preliminaries, Cagliostro seated himself on a tripod, 
and began to speak as follows :— 

_ “It is right that I should relate my life to you, reveal my past, and lift the dense 
veil that prevents you from seeing. ... Hearken to my words. ... The boundloss 
desert spreads around me, gigantic palm-trees cast their shadows on the sand. I see 
the quiet course of the Nile; the Sphynx, obelisks, columns stand in their majesty 
before me. Behold these wondrous walls, these numerous temples, these mighty 
pyramids, these labyrinths! It is Memphis, the sacred city! Behold the glorious 
King, Tothmes IIL, makes his triumphant entry, after subduing the Syrians and 
Canaanites! I see... . But now I pass to other lands. Here is another city; here 
is a holy temple dedicated to Jehovah, not to Osiris. New gods have overthrown the 
I hear voices . . . they proclaim the Prophet, the Son of God. Whois it? It is 


Christ! Yes, I see Him: He is at the marriage-feast of Cana. He is changing the 
water into wine.” 


And hereupon Cagliostro started to his feet, erying— 


“Not He alone can perform this miracle. I, too, can perform it; will show it to you 
all. I will reveal the mystery ; nought is concealed from me. I know all. I am im- 
mortal, antediluvian. Nothing is impossible to me. Ego sum qui sum.” 


Then seizing a vessel of pure water, he showed it to the company, 
and, after making all taste it, poured some into a huge crystal 
goblet, and added to it a few drops of another liquid from a small 
phial. Instantly the water assumed a golden hue, and became a 
sparkling wine, like Orvieto. This, he said, was the Falernian 
used by the ancient Romans. Many present drank of it, and found it 
excellent. Cagliostro then continued his rhapsody, and spoke as 
with inspired accents of his famous secrets, his balsams, his 
-elixirs. He produced a bottle of elixir which, he said, was potent 
to prolong life and restore youth and strength. And, to prove his 
words, he administered doses of it to the oldest persons in the 
assembly. Certainly it gave colour to their cheeks and brightness 
to their eyes; “‘ but,” adds Benedetti, “it struck me that a glass 
or so of old Montefiascone might easily produce the same effect.” 
The Count then mentioned his power of enlarging precious 
stones, and offered to make an experiment on the spot. Cardinal 
Bernis gave him the fine diamond ring that he always wore, and 
it was thrown into a crucible and various liquids poured over 
it. Thereupon Cagliostro recited an incantation composed of so- 
called Egyptian and Arabian words. He then added several 
powders to the mixture in the crucible, and in a few minutes 
drew out the ring and restored it to the Cardinal with a brilliant 
almost double the size of the original stone. Bernis put on the 
VOL. II. 43 
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miraculous ring with great delight; but the Abate’s opinion was 
that the Cardinal had been cleverly tricked; that the ring was 
quite different from his own, and set with a crystal instead of a 
diamond. 

Cagliostro next introduced a young girl whom he called his 
ward, and made her fix her eyes on a glass bottle filied with 
water. She said that she saw a road leading from one great city 
to another, and a vast crowd of men and women running forward 
and shouting, ‘‘ Down with the King!” Cagliostro asked her what 
place this was; and she answered that she heard the people 
erying, ‘‘To Versailles,” and that there was a great gentleman 
among them. 

Thereupon Cagliostro turned to us, and said :-— 

“My ward has prophesied the future. Before long Louis XVI. will be attacked by 
the people in his Chateau at Versailles ; the mob will be led by a duke; the monarchy 


will be overthrown, the Bastille destroyed, and tyranny give place to freedom.” 


“Diamine!” exclaimed the French ambassador; “you predict ill things for my 
sovereign !” 


‘Unfortunately they will all be verified,” replied the Count. 


To this report Benedetti appends a note, dated 12th October 
1789 :— 


Cagliostro spoke truly: on the 5th inst. a mob, mainly composed of women, and 
headed by the Duke d’Aiguillon attacked the king at Versailles. 

This strange prediction caused great excitement in the assembly 
at the Villa Malta. Some cried out that the Count was an 
impostor, others that he was a prophet and a man of wisdom. 


I listened and looked on (writes Abate Benedetti), and then I rose and asked 
Cagliostro in what his science consisted. He replied :— 

“The learned Lavater, who came from Basle to Paris on purpose to see and 
interrogate me, asked me the same question. You shall have the same reply that I 
gave to him: Jn verbis et herbis.” 

Cagliostro then made a speech on freemasonry, and explained 
its object. A Capuchin friar came forward, said that he wished 
to join the society, and answered a string of questions proposed by 
the Count, and which were much the same as those published in 
all masonic manuals. Another person, named Vivaldi, followed the 
friar’s lead. Then the meeting broke up. 

A few months afterwards, in December, Cagliostro, his wife, and 
the Capuchin were all three summoned before the Inquisition. 
The Count denied every charge brought against him ; but his wife 
quailed at the threat of torture, confessed everything, and gave a 
minute account of her husband’s career. Cagliostro was con- 
demned to death; but Pius VI. commuted the punishment to 
perpetual confinement in the fortress of S. Leo, near San Marino. 
And there, six years later, the impostor’s shameful existence came 
to an end. During his trial he was imprisoned in the Castle of 
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St. Angelo, and in the identical cell afterwards occupied by the 
blameless Benedetti when arrested by General Miollis. 

As we have already said, the Abate enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance of most of the notabilities of his time. He had been 
presented to all the Popes from Clement XIII. to Gregory XYI. ; 
he had seen the Emperors Frederic II., Joseph II., and Napoleon I., 
aud the Neapolitan king Murat. He had known Alfieri and 
Monti; been intimate with Cardinals Albani, Pacca, and Consalvi; 
and on friendly terms with Winckelmann, the archeologist Visconti, 
and the sculptor Canova. 

Alfieri passed much of his time in Rome from 1767 to the 
opening of 1783; and, as everywhere else, amazed the fashionable 
world by his eccentricities. He was often to be seen early in the 
morning, seated on the balustrade of the Trevi fountain, engaged . 
in munching bread and cheese, and meditating on his work. 

His horses were the admiration of the town. But although his 
fine, contemptuous face was sometimes to be seen in fashionable 
houses, he did not mix much with the gay world. His days were 
given to study, and the composition of his tragedies, several of 
which were written in Rome; and most of his evenings were spent 
with the Countess of Albany, or in the literary and artistic salon 
of that learned lady Maria Pizzelli. It was here that our Abate 
first met the poet, and heard him read his Virginia. 

Benedetti records the sensation it produced on hearers un- 
accustomed to the placid Metastasian drama. The vigorous lines 
and daring sentiments of this new tragedy shook them as by an 
earthquake ; and the Abate confesses that the impression made on 
himself was one of terrified stupefaction. ‘‘ This Alfieri,” he says,. 
** seemed Cola di Rienzi redivivus.” 

No wonder that the poet of freedom should have been barely 
tolerated in Papal Rome! Pius VI. had refused to allow the 
tragedy of Saul to be dedicated to him, notwithstanding its Biblical 
subject, and the precedent of the dedication of Voltaire’s Mahomet IT. 
to Benedict XIV. But, even more than his political opinions, it 
was his liaison with the Countess of Albany that brought the poet 
into disfavour. 

The lady’s husband, Charles Edward, had meanwhile consented 
to a separation, and withdrawn to Florence; but her brother-in- 
law, Cardinal York, was a determined enemy, and in 1783 
succeeded in having her lover expelled from Rome. This was a 
cruel blow to Alfieri, and followed close on the brilliant success of 
his Antigone, which had been brought out the previous month on 
the stage of the Spanish Embassy. Alfieri himself had then per- 
formed the part of Creonte, and had managed to drill his amateur 
players to a high degree of efficiency. 
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- Benedetti gives a detailed account of this memorable per- 
formance, preluded by an overture expressly composed for it by 
Cimarosa. After describing the splendours of the Roman 
prineesses, and how the beautiful Rezzonico was given the first 
place, he goes on to say :— 

-But when the wife of the claimant to the English throne came into the hall, every 
-eye was fixed upon her, and it was understood that this féte had been arranged in her 
honour. Slightly bending her head to the assembled ladies, the Countess of Albany 
passed on to the seat reserved for her in the orchestra, and conversed with no one 
-excepting a few of the principal personages and the foreign ambassadors, who crowded 
round her to offer their homage. 

Alfieri is said to have rendered his part with wonderful dramatic 
force, and was, of course, overwhelmed with applause. 

Cardinal York was not among the audience ; and a month later 
the poet was expelled from Rome. 

And here we must take leave of our Abate; and for further 
‘descriptions of the vanished Rome of the Popes, refer our readers 
to Signor Silvagni’s work. There they will find a shifting 
panorama in which the genre pictures of the earlier scenes soon 
make way for grand historic groups, with Napoleon Buonaparte as 
the ‘central figure. Two volumes are already before the world; 
the first starts from 1769, the second comes down to the death of 


Pius VII. in 1828, and the third and last will conclude with the 
entry of King Victor Emmanuel in 1870. 


Liypa VILuari. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


I.—IntTRopUcTORY. 


Everyone who shares the instincts of humanity looks on with 
interest at a quarrel between authors. It arouses excitement of the 
same kind as that which in old days—for I believe the thing has 
gone out of fashion—used to be felt when a whisper ran through 
the form that there was to be a fight after school was over; or 
as that which still rises when every corner of the House of 
Commons fills in an anticipation of “‘a scene.” We know that 
there will be an exhibition of human nature as it really is, not 
merely as it strives to appear. The record of such combats proved 
a fruitful topic to the industry of Disraeli the elder. But a portion 
of the subject is still unexhausted, and a chapter of literary history 
almost equally’entertaining might be written respecting quarrels 
about authors. If a dispute between authors has all the interest 
of a duel, the other attains the magnitude of a battle. As one 
thinks of the desperate encounters in foot-notes between rival 
editors of the classics, or of all the arguments discharged by 
the Academies that fought over the merits of Tasso and Ariosto, 
vast materials of literary history at once present themselves. And 
all for the sake of some favourite poet or novelist who may have 
been dead and buried a hundred years! The matter-of-fact spec- 
tator of wars of this kind is apt to lift up his hands in amazement 
at the passions which are excited, and to wonder whether they 
might not be composed by some intervention like that which Virgil 
recommends for the pacification of belligerent bees. 

- So, doubtless, wondered many a sober reader while considering 
the astounding invectives with which Mr. Swinburne has lately been 
endeavouring to befoul Byron’s memory. ‘‘ Doest thou well to be 
angry,” he may have been inclined to ask, “‘ because Mr. Arnold 
has preferred Byron to Shelley as a poet?” The question sounds 
reasonable enough, yet it would betray but an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the real causes of Mr. Swinburne’s violence. The fact ig 
that, under a controversy apparently involving only individual pre- 
ferences, radical antipathies of taste and feeling are latent which 
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are as old as the history of art, and which have, in the present 
instance, been brought into collision by the operation of historic 
causes as closely connected with each other as the Thirty Years’ 
War was with the Reformation. If anyone questions the accuracy 
of this assertion he has but to refer to the controversy about Pope 
in 1820, and he will find that the respective positions of the dis- 
putants of that period are substantially identical with those now 
severally occupied by Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne. 

It is worth while to recall for a moment the outlines of a dispute 
which attracted great attention in its day both from the eminence 
of the combatants and from the intrinsic interest of the issues that 
were raised. The occasion of the war was the supposed attempt of 
Bowles to detract from the poetical reputation of Pope, whose works 
he had edited. Bowles’s real intention was to prove that Pope was 
not a poet of the highest order, a proposition which everyone would 
have agreed to without argument, if he had not thought fit to force 
an open door by laying siege to it with a whole park of artillery. 
Nothing would satisfy him but to take the position he desired by 
slow and regular approaches, and he advanced under cover of two 
prodigious axioms which he loudly proclaimed to be ‘ invariable 
principles ” of poetry. These ran as follows: “ All images drawn 
from what is beautiful and sublime in the works of Nature are 
more beautiful and sublime than images drawn from Art, and are 
therefore more poetical.” And: ‘Subject and execution are equally 
to be considered ; the one respecting the poetry, the other the art 
and talents of the poet.” From these he concludes: ‘ With regard 
to the first, Pope cannot be placed among the highest order of 
poets ; with regard to the second, none was ever his superior.” 

I think it is obvious that if Bowles’s antagonists had fixed their 
attention on the really weak points in his two positions, he might 
have suffered instant and disastrous defeat. It is improper to speak 
of a subject as being intrinsically poetical; it may be sublime 
per se, but it becomes poetical in consequence of the conception and 
execution of the poet. There is nothing beautiful or sublime in 
the subject of the Rape of the Lock, and yet few would deny that 
the subject is treated in an exceedingly poetical manner. It is, in 
fact, merely begging the question to assume that the sole sources 
of poetry are the beautiful and the sublime. 

Roused, however, to indignation by what they considered an 
insidious attempt to detract from the reputation of their favourite, 
Pope’s champions either fell upon Bowles at those points where he 
was really impregnable, or advanced counter-propositions which 
could not be sustained. Bowles had argued that ‘all images 
drawn from what is beautiful and sublime in Nature are more 
beautiful and sublime than images drawn from Art.” This is sub- 
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stantially undeniable. Pope, however, drew his images largely 
from art ; therefore Campbell felt it incumbent on him to dispute 
an almost self-evident proposition. Bowles, again, insisted that 
-all poetry inhered in the subject ; Byron, plunging into the fray, as 
he says himself, ‘like an Irishman in a row, anybody’s customer,” 
maintained, on the other hand, with justice, that it lay rather in 
the execution; but he went on to contend that, as Pope’s execution 
was nearly faultless, he was therefore entitled to occupy the same 
poetical rank as Homer himself! With his adversaries committing 
blunders of this kind, Bowles was able partially to disguise his own, 
-and to make so much a better fight than he deserved that a con- 
siderable portion of the public fancied he had been victorious all 
along the line, and had fully established his ‘invariable prin- 
ciples.” 

Sixty years have gone by, and in the place of Bowles testing the 

rank of poets by ‘‘images drawn from the sublime and beautifal 
in Nature,” and deposing Pope from his usurped throne, we have 
Mr. Arnold telling us: ‘‘ It is important, therefore, to hold fast to 
. this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism of life; that the great- 
ness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application of ideas 
to life-—to the question : How to live.” To which question it would 
appear that in Mr. Arnold’s opinion Shelley has not returned 
a wholly satisfactory answer, and is not, therefore, to be reckoned 
a great classical poet. Whereupon, as was to be expected, Mr. 
Swinburne takes the field with “a simple postulate, or at least a 
simple assumption, on which,” says he, ‘‘I would rest my argu- 
ment. It would be absolute waste of time for one who assumes it 
as indisputable to enter into controversy with one who regards it 
as disputable that the two primary and essential qualities of poetry 
are imagination and harmony; that where these qualities are 
wanting there can be no poetry properly so called, and that where 
these qualities are perceptible in the highest degree, there, even 
though they should be unaccompanied and unsupported by any 
other great quality whatever—even though the ethical or critical 
quality should be conspicuous by its absence—there, and only 
there, is the best and the highest poetry.” From which premises 
we are to conclude that Shelley is the third, if not the second, in 
rank of all the English poets. 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?’’ Decision is twice 
-as hard in the present disagreement as it was in the great Pope con- 
troversy. Then the disputants attacked and resisted according to the 

established rules of logic. Major, minor, and conclusion were all 
marshalled before the reader, and the combatants triumphed with 
or succumbed to unimpeachable syllogisms. Not so our contem- 
poraries. When Mr. Arnold has assured us that poetry in the 
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future will fill the place of religion we are very ready to concede: 
that, if such is to be the case, it is desirable that we should have 
only such poetry as gives us the truest criticism of life, and that we 
ought, therefore, to be always studying the best poetical models. 
But how are we to know these? ‘ Well,” says Mr. Arnold in 
effect, with his usual engaging frankness, “I really can’t give you 
any infailible rules, but perhaps the best way is to carry in your 
head certain lines and passages about which there can be no 
mistake, and to be always asking yourself when you meet with a 
poem whether it comes up to the classical mark.” And he gives a 
number of such lines as examples, about which it is only necessary 
to say that, being selected by Mr. Arnold, they are of course 
judiciously selected, but that the greatness and nobility of the 
verses he cites depends entirely upon their harmonious adjustment 
to a particular context from which they have been arbitrarily torn. 
And when can a poet be said to have criticised life in the truest 
way? Shakespeare and Milton, of course, pass without much 
examination. But Chaucer and Burns? These are not quite 
up to the mark. They want “the ezovdadrys, the high and excel- 
lent seriousness which Aristotle assigns as one of the grand virtues 
of poetry.” As for Dryden and Pope, “though they may write in 
verse, though they may in a certain sense be masters of the art of 
versification, Dryden and Pope are not classics of our poetry, they 
are classics of our prose.” 

Surely when a most distinguished critic thinks it necessary to: 
give such advice to a presumably large number of readers the art 
of poetry must have fallen upon evil days. For if there be any 
students so extremely cautious and deliberative as to fear to trust 
to their natural instinct in judging poetry, it is certain that 
they might go on applying Mr. Arnold’s tests for a hundred years 
without being ever able to tell good poetry from bad. Think of the 
Greek rhapsodists whose raptures in reciting Homer were so strong 
as to throw them into convulsions: can we imagine men who 
delight in poetry in such a way as this, pottering about like wine- 
tasters and seeking to “‘ detect the presence or absence of high 
quality ” in the verse that they read? Or the spectators at the 
festival of the Dionysia: would Mr. Arnold have had them distract 
their imaginations from the great world of Aristophanic horse- 
play to reflect whether the imagery presented to them was quite 
worthy of the “‘ high destinies of poetry”? When Shakespeare 
called upon the assembled theatre to lift their imaginations to the 
glories of Agincourt : 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 


Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
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The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance ; 

Think, when we talk of horses that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth, 

For ‘tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings— 


was there an Englishman with the soul of poetry within him 
who did not answer the appeal in the spirit with which Sir Philip 
Sidney says that he always read the ballad Chevy Chase, and 
without the slightest attempt at considering whether the entertain- 
ment was quite up to the classical mark? Or, once more, will Mr. 
Arnold ever persuade any reader of average sensibility that what 
ought to be enjoyed in the Scholar Gipsy, is the moral of the poem, 
and not the beautiful and affecting images of the Oxfordshire land- 
scape with which he has surrounded the story? Never! 

In short, I submit with deference, but with confidence, that the 
ethical standard of judgment which Mr. Arnold proposes as the 
test of the highest poetry is narrow and arbitrary; that in 
criticizing any poet, nothing is to be gained by comparing his 
qualities with those of some other poet of a perfectly distinct 
species; but that each should be judged on his own merits, 
with sole reference to the end proposed, the real question 
being whether that end is in itself a just one, and if so, how 
nearly it is attained. True lovers of poetry will, in my opinion, 
side with Mr. Swinburne against Mr. Arnold when the former 
maintains it to be indisputable that ‘the two primary and essen- 
tial qualities of poetry are imagination and harmony.’ And that 
Mr. Swinburne, in his calm moments, entertains a large and 
generous idea of the space that is covered by the terms “‘ imagina- 
tion and harmony,” no one can doubt who reads his admirably 
just and appreciative observations on the poetry of Crabbe. How 
comes it, then, that a critic who can perceive “imagination and 
harmony” in the ‘‘ Dutch school” of English poetry seems abso- 
lutely incapable of detecting either quality in the verse of Byron ? 
How is it that he does not see that he is not damaging Byron’s 
poetry, but his own critical reputation, when he pours out his 
invective on his victim’s “‘ blundering, floundering, lumbering, and 
stumbling stanzas,” on his “‘ gasping, ranting, wheezing, broken- 
winded verse,” or his “‘ drawling, draggle-tailed drab of a Muse ” ? 
The fact is that Mr. Swinburne, being in a passion at the preference 
given by Mr. Arnold to Byron over his favourite Shelley, is deter- 
mined in revenge to lower Byron’s reputation by overwhelming him 
with critical ‘‘ Billingsgate,” and by parodying (rather pointlessly) 
some of his flimsiest and most tawdry verse. But as to settling 
the question by argument, the ‘ esthetic”’ test which he brings 
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to prove Byron’s deficiency in “ imagination and harmony” is 
-every whit as arbitrary as Mr. Arnold’s ethical method. 


“The test of the highest poetry,” says he, “is that it eludes all tests. Poetry in 
which there is no element at once perceptible and indefinable by any reader or hearer 
of any poetic instinct may have every other good quality ; it may be as nobly ardent 
and invigorating as the best of Byron’s, or as nobly mournful and contemplative as the 
best of Southey’s: if all its properties can easily or can ever be gauged and named 


‘by their admirers, it is not poetry-—above all, it is not lyric poetry—of the first 
water... 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago. 


If not another word was left of the poem in which these two last lines occur, those 
two lines would suffice to show the hand of a poet differing, not in degree but in kind, 
from the tribe of Byron or of Southey. In the whole expanse of poetry there can 
hardly be two verses of more perfect and profound and exalted beauty. But if any- 
body does not happen to see this, no critic of all that ever criticised, from the days of 
Longinus to the days of Arnold, from the days of Zoilus to the days of Zola, could 
succeed in making visible the certainty of this truth to the mind of that person” 


In spite of this tremendous affirmation, I venture to think not 
only that what Mr. Swinburne calls the “certainty of truth” 
will be imperceptible to many persons not devoid of poetic sense, 
but that to any man of plain mind it can be shown to be palpable 
falsehood. For supposing that the two lines— 


For old, unhappy, far off things, 
And battles long ago, 


had been all of the poem which was in existence, their pathos, 
and beauty, and harmony would have been entirely lost. The 
high quality of the verses depends upon their association with 
the image of the solitary Highland reaper singing unconsciously 
her “‘ melancholy strain” in the midst of the autumn sheaves; 
detached from this image, the lines would scarcely have been any 
more affecting than our old friends ‘‘ Barbara, celarent,” &c. And 
as for Mr. Swinburne’s general principle, it will not hold water any 
more than his particular instance. “Poetry,” he tells us, “in 
which there is no element at once perceptible and indefinable 
by any reader or hearer of any poetic instinct is not poetry of 
the first water.” It may safely be said of all genuine poetry that 
there is something about it which cannot be analysed or defined, 
and which is the genius or character it derives from the poet 
himself. So far Mr. Swinburne’s proposition amounts to no more 
than a truism. And again, it is true that language is only an 
imperfect vehicle for expressing the images which the mind 
conceives, and therefore there will always be something in all 
imaginative writing which escapes analysis. But if Mr. Swin- 
burne means to assert that vagueness and indistinctness of thought 
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and feeling are the characteristics .of the highest poetry, he will 
have to explain away the greater part of Homer, and Virgil, and 
Shakespeare, and Milton; the fact being that the greatness of 
these poets consists in the manly strength, the distinctness, and the 
propriety of the language by means of which they bring images 
of things at once sublime and impalpable before the mind’s eye. 

I have referred to the controversy between Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne, not because I seek presumptuously to intervene in a 
duel between two distinguished poets and critics, but because the 
issues raised by it seem to me to throw a strong light on the 
movement which gives the title to this, paper. The spectacle of 
-eritics emulously endeavouring to secure precedence in the poetical 
Pantheon for Byron, or Wordsworth, or Shelley, or Keats, ought 
to remind us that two generations ago three of these claimants 
by no means appeared in the light of deities to those who were 
then supposed to be the dispensers of fame, but were ruthlessly 
denounced as impostors and false prophets. Time has brought 
its revenge: the idols of an older generation have been displaced 
in favour of the once-despised innovators: we adore what our 
fathers burned, and burn what they adored. Human justice 
proceeds in this rough way; but the catastrophe that has over- 
taken the able and accomplished critics of the early part of the 
present century might at least make us modest in anticipating 
the permanence of our own judgments. | 

The fact is that though most of us believe in the existence of 
Absolute Truth in questions of art, it is impossible to measure 
this by an absolute standard of taste. When any society has 
passed from the stage of creation into that of criticism, parties 
‘develop themselves as naturally in art as they do in politics; and 
all critics, consciously or unconsciously arraying themselves on 
different sides, regard the prepossessions, the prejudices, and 
even the cant of their own connection as demonstrable truth. 
This is the experience of all communities that can boast of a litera- 
ture. We find a Conservative and Liberal Party in Art—a Party, 
that is, adhering to tradition and authority, and a Party striving _ 
after change and novelty—in Athens under Pericles, and afterwards ; 
in Rome under Augustus; in France under Louis XIV., and after 
the Bourbon Restoration of the present century. In England the 
happy Elizabethan period was an age of creation rather than of 
criticism ; but Shakespeare and his contemporaries appeared to 
the critics of the eighteenth century very nearly as unsatisfactory, 
in point of art, as Dryden and Pope appear to Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne, and as, perhaps, the great Liberal school of literature, 
which has done so much to shape the tastes of the present gene- 
ration, will appear to the times that shall be hereafter. 
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For it is plain enough to all who consider the matter that the 
dispute between Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne about Wordsworth 
and Byron is of an internecine character. Both critics are Liberals: 
the poets they are writing about were Liberals: their criticisms are 
made on Liberal principles. The Conservatives are out of the 
quarrel altogether. Not that either of the two critics is intolerant 
enough to deny to the Conservatives a certain raison d’étre. Mr. 
Arnold has even the kindness, in his own manner, to allow the 
eighteenth century to have been “excellent and indispensable,” 
though he will not admit the great typical writers of the period to 
enter his charmed poetical circle. Mr. Swinburne, as we have 
seen, goes farther, and is even ready to praise the poetry of 
Crabbe, and to concede that Byron and Pope were poets “after 
a fashion.” Nor is either critic blind to the imperfections of 
the poets whom he most admires. Twenty years ago, when the 
tide of Liberalism was still running strong, the Liberal critic who 
declined to accept the Excursion as one of the canonical books of 
the art of poetry would have been regarded as a heretic. But 
now Mr. Arnold admits that ‘‘although Jeffrey completely failed 
to recognize Wordsworth’s real greatness, he was yet not wrong 
in saying of the Excursion as a work of poetic style, ‘This will 
never do.’”” When a concession of this kind can be made, it may 
be hoped that we have approached a time when it will be again 
possible to examine, in something like a judicial temper, poetical 
qualities which have been obscured by a passionate dislike or an 
equally passionate admiration. But the proper balance of judg- 
ment will not be attained until Liberal critics leave off regarding 
Conservative principles from the heights of contemptuous supe- 
riority, and consider whether in some respects the ages we have 
been taught to disparage ought not rather to be regarded as our 
masters in the art of expression. It is with the hope that I may 
be able, however inadequately, to stimulate enquiry in this direc- 
tion, that I propose, in a short series of papers, to trace from the 
Conservative point of view the course and the character of the 
Liberal movement in our literature. 

Let me say, by way of preface, that by the word “ literature” 
I mean imaginative literature, and especially poetry; and by 
‘“* Liberal movement ” the writings of those who, in point of time, 
followed the French Revolution, and who founded their matter and 
style on the principles to which that Revolution gave birth. It 
may, I think, be regarded as no less certain that the democratic 
upheaval has developed a Liberal movement in art than that it 
caused a Liberal movement in politics and a Liberal movement in 
religion. In all three spheres, as I have said in a previous paper, 
optimism, the fundamental principle of Liberalism, is ever at work, 
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firing men’s fancies with the idea of a constant expansion of the 


human powers of morality and imagination. Thus Mr. Arnold 
tells us :— 


The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is worthy of its high 
-destinies, our race as time goes on will find an ever surer and surer stay. There is not 
a creed which is not shaken, nor an accredited dogma which is not shown to be 
questionable, not a received tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our 
religion has materialised itself in the supposed fact; it has attached its emotion to the 
fact, and now the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest is a 
world of illusion, of divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea 
is the fact. 

This is only saying in other words what Wordsworth said at the 
beginning of the century: 

Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man. 
If the labours of men of science should ever create any material revolution, direct or 
indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet 
will sleep then no more than at present ; he will be ready to follow the steps of the man 
of science, not only in those general indirect effects, but he will be at his side, carrying 
‘sensation into the midst of the objects of the science itself. 

In both these passages the influence of the principle of optimism 
is sufficiently apparent. The Conservative, on the other hand, 
whose principles lead him to believe in the radical imperfection 
of all mortal nature, and in the inherent taint of evil in man, takes 
a far less sanguine view of the prospects of the art of poetry. He 
is more inclined to Macaulay’s conclusion : 

We think that as civilization advances poetry almost necessarily declines . . . In an 
enlightened age there will be much intelligence, much science, much philosophy, 
abundance of just classification and subtle analysis, abundance of wit and eloquence, 
abundance of verses, and even of good ones; but little poetry. Men will judge and 
compare, but they will not create. 

It will be observed that in these three passages the word “ poetry ” 
is used in substantially the same sense, as meaning, that is to say, 
“ poetical sentiment,” or the raw stuff out of which poems are 
made. And using it in this sense, I confess I do not understand 
how it is possible to dispute the truth of Macaulay’s proposition. 
Science and poetry are irreconcileably antagonistic forces, since 
science destroys the kingdom of imagination, which is the source 
of poetical life. Wordsworth, it is true, credited imagination with 
a transmutative power which, in some mysterious way, enables 
it to change objects of knowledge into something different from 
themselves. ‘‘ The remotest discoveries,” says he, “‘ of the chemist, 
the botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the poet's 
art as any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followers of these 
respective sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us 

-as enjoying and suffering beings.” Well, we boast, and with 
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justice, of the vast discoveries which have been made in all these 
sciences, and of the extent to which they are studied by the 
people: but I would put it to any plain man who shall glance at 
the charming dialogues of Izaak Walton, or at the Vulgar Errors 
of Sir Thomas Browne, whether he does not find ten times as 
much material for poetical creation in the views about natural 
objects which prevailed even two hundred years ago as in all the 
enlightenment of Darwin and Lyall. It must be so. Where fact 
and science come, imagination must depart. Like some ancient 
indigenous race it retires before the irresistible forces of well- 
equipped invaders: a few inaccessible mountain-peaks and tracts 
of impenetrable forest remain in its possession ; but the rich and 
open country of every-day life, over which it once roamed with the 
freedom of unquestioned ownership, is lost to it for ever. 

Against the optimist views of the Liberals as to the inex- 
haustible resources of poetry, it appears to me, then, that 
Macaulay’s position is unassailable. It is not a question what 
the poet would like to do, or what he ought to do, with his 
imagination, but what the inexorable laws of Nature and Society 
will allow him to do. On the other hand, I do not think that Con- 
servatives are at all bound to follow Macaulay to the extreme limits 
of his pessimist conclusion. If his reasoning were sound, all the 
greatest poems ought to be produced in the rudest ages, whereas 
we know that this is contrary to experience. It is obvious that 
even the age of Homer was one of considerable artistic refinement, 
and it would have been quite impossible for a barbarous stage of 
society to have produced The Aineid, The Divine Comedy, or 
Paradise Lost. The reason is obvious. For the making of all 
great poetry not only is abundant imagination and sentiment 
required, but judgment, knowledge of composition and proportion, 
a language rich, full, and harmonious, and, in a word, all the 
resources of art. These qualities are not found in an infant com- 
munity. Such a community will provide the raw material, the 
poetical elements, which the great poet will afterwards use, but it 
will not produce the great poem. It is not the peasant creator of 
the fairies, but Shakespeare the artist, who invents the incompara- 
ble machinery of the Midsummer Night’s Dream: the imagination 
of Cedmon may, in some respects, vie even with that of Milton; 
but the harsh crudities of the Anglo-Saxon language would have 
overpowered the genius of Milton himself. Long ages of refine- 
ment and philosophy were wanted to prepare for the glories of 
Paradise Lost. , 

It seems to me that half the confusion that prevails in the dis- 
cussion of the subject is due to the ambiguous sense attaching to 
the word “‘ poetry.” When Macaulay says that ‘an enlightened 
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age will have little poetry,” he really means that it will have no. 
widespread imaginative feeling. But the only just and precise 
sense in which the word can be used is to signify the Art of Poetry 
as opposed to the other imitative arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Music. Macaulay carries his confusion of thought into his 
definition of the art of Poetry. 


“ By poetry,” he says, “ we mean not all writing in verse, nor even all good writing 
in verse. Our definition excludes many metrical compositions which, on other grounds, 
deserve the highest praise. By poetry we mean the art of employing words in such a 
manner as to produce an illusion on the imagination, the art of doing by means of 
words what the painter does by means of colours.” 


But plainly, on this principle, we should have to deny the title 
of painter to many who have expressed their thoughts by means 
of colours. It can scarcely be said that the pictures of Teniers, for 
instance, “ produce an illusion on the imagination.” But can we, 
without abuse of language, say that Teniers is less a painter (not a 
less painter, observe) than Tintoretto because he does not rise 
above the representation of Dutch fairs, while the other depicts the 
most sublime scenes of Scripture history? Macaulay’s definition 
is framed to cover only poems of the highest order of creative 
invention. It will not even suit lyric poetry, the end of which is 
not to produce an illusion, but to touch the feelings in the most 
direct and immediate manner. It will not include such a poem as 
the Georgics, and he would be a bold man indeed who should deny 
the Georgics to be poetry. It naturally excludes all satiric and 
epigrammatic verse; but what are we to do with this large class of 
composition which, for some reason or other, is expressed in a 
manner that is not prose? The common-sense of the world has 
assigned to such writers the title of poet. Johnson asks, ‘“‘ Who is 
a poet if Pope is not?” and I do not know that anyone has ever 
been able to answer his question. 

I venture in the face of Macaulay’s definition, and in the face of the 
speculations of modern philosophers who have thrown contempt on 
such a simple view of the matter, to affirm that all good writing in 
verse—in other words, good composition in metre—is good poetry 
in its own kind. By poetry I mean the art of producing pleasure by 
the just expression of imaginative thought and feeling in metrical 
language. There are many kinds of feeling—sublime, pathetic, 
ludicrous—which can be better expressed in metre than they can 
in prose. One kind of feeling is doubtless much higher than 
another; therefore the poet who produces pleasure by satisfying 
men’s ideas of the sublime belongs to a higher order than he who 
merely pleases their sense of the gay or the ludicrous. But the 
test of the standard rank of any poet is simply his capacity for 
producing lasting pleasure by the metrical expression of thought, of 
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whatever kind it may be; and therefore Horace, and Dryden, and 
Pope, have as good a title to be considered classical poets as 
Teniers has to be ranked among the masters of painting. On the 
other hand there may be poets finely endowed with gifts of 
imagination and harmony, who may yet fail in many of their works 
to produce that lasting pleasure which is the test of classical 
poetry, either because they have squandered their powers on the 
treatment of subjects which lie beyond the just range of imagination, 
or have used them for the expression of imaginative ideas which 
do not possess an enduring interest. I shall attempt, then, by 
reference to this standard, to determine in the next paper what 
were the aims and ideals of those English writers who constituted 
the tradition established during the eighteenth century; then to 
examine in what respects the great writers of the present century 
who have produced the movement in literature that I have called 
Liberal departed from this tradition; and in conclusion to consider 
what kind of a prospect the movement, now that it is fully 
developed, seems to disclose to us. 
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Longman for last November contained a short but telling article 
on “ Irish Art as an Opening for the Unemployed.” 

Prof. Leland treated the subject in a way which cannot fail to do 
good. In a few terse paragraphs, he summed up all that need be 
said about the old opus scoticum ; and in one forcible sentence he 
impressed on the Irish people a duty which they will be all the 
more likely to carry out when they find an American Professor 
assuring them that in America they can reckon on sympathy and 
encouragement. 

I hope those little mutual instruction societies which exist in 
one form or another among the young people in almost every Irish 
town may take to grafting something technical upon their literary 
exercises. It might easily be done; and while one should never forget 
the old heroes, while one delights to read about the Gobhan Saer 
and the other craftsmen of story, what more useful than to strive 
to imitate their cunning work in brass or iron or wood? In both 
the Dublin and the Cork Exhibitions there were plenty of signs 
that the artistic power still exists. Why go abroad for our wood- 
carving, when mere boys can do such promising work as that 
sent from the Cork Reformatory? Why not make our own en- 
caustic tiles, and thereby enable Musgrave’s famous stoves to be 
wholly Irish work, when designs like those with which the pub- 
lications of Marcus Ward have made the civilized world familiar, 
are to be had for the asking ? 

In one branch of art this firm of Marcus Ward is doing wonders; 
while the Belleek Pottery Works have certainly done wonders in 
another. Made of Irish felspathic clays, modelled by Irish hands 
guided by Irish brains, the Belleek ware yields to none of the higher 
classes of porcelain in delicacy of feeling and beauty of finish. I 
regret, as Mr. Leland, who goes in for the old native style of 
ornament, doubtless would, that the designs have hitherto been 
mostly after the Italian. I think the interlaced patterns of Celtic 
basket-work might be admirably reproduced in the Castle-Caldwell 
clay ; but what Mr. Armstrong did was, in its way, perfect.* The 


* Since this was written, he, who had so long been the life of the Works, is dead ; 
but I am thankful to say that Belleek ware will still be made (I trust with more 
of a national spirit in the designs) under a company. 
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shame is with those who suffer such a work to languish, while they 
spend fabulous sums on ugly blue china and uglier delft. Equally 
artistic with that of Belleek, a good deal of the work of Marcus 
Ward is more distinctly national. His artists have often had before 
them the glorious examples, furnished by the Book of Kells and 
other illuminated MSS., of what Irishmen could do (can still 
do, Mr. Leland reminds them, if only they will try). No wonder, 
indeed, the art of this firm should have a true native flavour, 
seeing that among its members and its work-people the revival of 
the old Gaelic language finds some of its staunchest supporters. 

But there are other things to be done besides wood-carving and 
metal-work and illuminating and fancy printing and pottery- 
making. Irish art was as good as dead thirty years ago. Irish 
woollen-fabrics have always been made, even in the worst times. 
The question is how to win them back their old place among the 
world’s fabrics. Saia d’Irlanda is not a myth. Why has one 
continually to go over the old ground, and to repeat what Lord 
Charlemont showed, almost a century ago, that Edward III. ex- 
empted from duty the draps appellez frizeware queux sont faicts 
en Irlande? The edicts remain to testify to the excellence of a 
stuff of which Popes used to have mantles, and for the purchase of 
which, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Richardi of 
Lucca had agents at half-a-dozen Irish towns. Irish woollens were 
not only well known and highly valued two centuries before Eng- 
land had anything worth calling a cloth manufacture, but the old 
records, at last to some small extent made public, show that they 
were largely made and highly prized in the earliest times of which 
there is any memory. The Brehon laws lay down minute rules 
about the shares of dyed and woven wools which belong to husband 
and to wife in case of separation. The Book of Rights names the 
number of cloaks (1,000 in the King of Cashel’s case) which an 
over-king is entitled to claim from his tributaries. 

Popes don’t now wear “‘ Irish russet lined with green.” Frieze 
or say (saia) is not now eagerly bought up in Spain and Italy, and 
so prized that garments made of it are entered as heirlooms in 
the wills of Florentine citizens. Why not? ‘’Twere long to tell 
and sad to trace”; for each downward step is marked (and was 
caused) by some bit of self-protection on the part of that England 
which now, having protected herself into the foremost place 
among manufacturing nations, comes forward as the honest and 
self-sacrificing prophet of Free Trade. 

Ireland was badly enough treated under the Tudors; but still 
even the desolation of Munster did not kill out the wool-trade. 
Campion described Waterford and Dungarvan as full of traffic 
with England, France, and Spain. The land where Mr. Froude 
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imaginatively pictures ‘the flocks and herds as wandering at 
will on hill and valley till James I.’s colonists turned them to 
profitable account,” had, long before, got such a hold on the Euro- 
pean market that, in 1622, the serious complaints of English 
manufacturers about the harm they suffered from Irish com- 
petition led Strafford to forbid the Irish to do any weaving. 
Their wool was to be taken to England. There, after paying 
-& heavy duty, it was to be made into cloth, carried home again, 
charged with another duty, and then sold. There is a comic 
side to this bit of Thorough’s legislation: he argued that “by 
enforcing them to fetch their clothing from us, we shall hold 
them safe, for how can they depart from us without nakedness and 
beggary ?” Fortunately Thorough’s reign did not last long; and, 
though the villainous Navigation Act of 1663 wholly cut off the 
growing export trade to the Colonies, still Ormond managed to 
preserve to Ireland the trade with the Continent. Nay, more; he 
brought over Walloons to start the making of broadcloths and 
what are called Norwich stuffs. The death-blow (such it would 
have been to any less deeply-rooted industry) came in William III.’s 
time. The Wilts and Glo’ster clothiers told their Dutch king that 
they could not stand Irish competition; and His Majesty com- 
placently at one stroke annihilated the Irish woollen trade. Hence- 
forth, under heavy penalties, the Irish were only to export to 
England, where they were met by prohibitive duties. For a time 
every sailor clearing from an Irish port was allowed to take 
woollen stuffs to the value of 40s., every officer being allowed £5 
worth. But before long this small boon was withdrawn; and the 
microscopic legislation of George II. prohibited the export of 
wadding, the one article which had escaped notice in William’s 
time. Thus was Ireland reduced to home consumption, for which 
she had to compete against the bounty-nurtured fabrics of England. 
She was wholly cut off from foreign markets; and the English 
clothiers took good care that she should not be able to sell in their 
markets except at a disadvantage. 

Enough of this kind of thing. ‘‘ Let bygones be bygones,” says 
John Bull; and every thoughtful Irishman says the same thing. 
But when we are twitted with having all along been a nation 
of savages; when our old unbroken intercourse with the rest of 
Europe is so wholly ignored that Bishop Heber, in his Palestine, 
quoting Tasso’s line, 


La divisa dal mondo ultima Irlanda, 


actually makes, in a note, the astounding assertion: ‘‘ Ireland and 
Scotland were synonymous,” as if he could not, forsooth, imagine 
Irishmen having helped to deliver Jerusalem, or having been 
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thought worthy of mention by an Italian poet, but must assume- 
that Tasso meant Scotland when he said Ireland, then it becomes. 
necessary to explain how things came to be as they are. The fact 
is simply this; those whom evil legislation did its best to bring 
down to the level of savages were skilled in wool-working long ages 
before Flemish refugees had even begun to teach it to the English. 

Other like ruinously repressive acts may be read in books such 
as Blackburne’s Causes of the Decadence of Irish Industries. You 
may judge of the rest from those I have cited. Ex pede Herculem; 
and under pressure of this heavy foot, even the one native 
industry which was not killed out languished. 

Everywhere he who travels with eyes open, and who does not (like 
the average English tourist) look on a visit to Ireland as a huge 
joke, a sojourn in a land of tail-less monkeys, whose funny ways 
are all that is worth his notice, will see signs of former prosperity. 
County Wicklow, where people go for scenery, and where the water- 
power is almost unlimited, is full of such melancholy signs. Above 
Rathdrum, for instance, high on the hill, in sight of Mr. Parnell’s 
Avondale woods, stands the Woollen Hall, a ruin. 

But, as I said, the industry never died out. It has not only 
been kept alive by small men like that worthy fellow Peter Gaffney, 
of Tully, near Moate, in King’s County, whose mill I described in 
the Times nearly two years ago, and whose art-tints in flannel have. 
been the admiration of a good many of my lady friends. There 
have always been a few large mills like Mahony’s at Blarney, and 
Clayton’s at Navan. 

Do you know the royal county? If you are going to Ireland 
for the first time I would advise you to make a tour in it, 
rather than lose yourself in the heartrending desolation of 
Connemara. Oldcastle and its “ fogos,” as the West-Cornish 
folks would call them; Tara, where somebody wants to dig for 
the Tables of the Law buried there at the Dispersion, the 
Irish being complimentarily identified with the tribe of Simeon, 
“a serpent in the way”; Navan, standing beautifully on the 
Boyne and Blackwater, with Bective and Trim abbeys and Ath- 
lumney ruins and Donoughmore round tower all within easy 
reach—all this, to me, is worth any number of square leagues of 
the “ pathless wilds” once ruled by Dick Martin, and since handed 
over, by the Law Life Office, to the tender mercies of Mr. Tuke’s 
typical Connemara landlord, Mr. Berridge. And there is nothing 
round Navan, nothing, I may say, in all Meath, better worth 
looking at than the two mills worked by Messrs. Clayton. They 
have been going on for nearly forty years in their present hands, 
and have so thriven that more than a thousand souls are dependent 
on them for support. At Dublin two years ago, and last year at 
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‘Cork, the Navan exhibits were among the best of all; and this is 
saying a great deal when we consider the general excellence of 
Irish woollens. Shoddy is, happily, as yet unknown on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel. At Navan you will see the newest 
machinery (I wish it was all made in Ireland, as some of it is), 
the best native and Australian wools, the best dyes—I know 
nothing superior to Clayton’s woaded blue and black serges—and 
deft Irish fingers to work up the fabrics. Stop at Navan, even 
though you have to leave the tourist-lines, and rejoice in a 
present prosperity which contains the promise of much more for 
the future. 

Blarney Mills are on a still larger scale, and come within the 
tourist’s range ; for almost all who go to Killarney go to Cork, and 
Blarney is close by. Everybody knows the name, but to most it is 
suggestive of something the very opposite of steady useful industry. 
Blarney—why, it is as much a standing reproach against Irish- 
men as are the features with which Punch amiably gifts us, or 

behaviour such as is attributed to us by that Lancashire man who 
has done so much mischief through getting his caricatures accepted 
as likenesses—I mean Charles Lever. 

Everyone who goes to Cork goes to the castle of the Blarney- 
stone, and traces out the vestiges of the park which Milliken has 
immortalized in words that one can hardly believe really belong to 
the sweet sad air for which Moore wrote his ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer.” 
In the park one is tempted to speculate how far the ‘‘ Rock Close ” 
(pic-nic place for Cork holiday folks) still answers to the old 

- description :— 
*Tis there’s the caves where no daylight enters, 
But bats and badgers have for ever bred ; 


Being moss'd by Nature, which makes it sweeter 
Than a coach-and-six or a feather-bed. 


There’s gravel walks there for speculation 
And conversation in sweet solitude ; 

Tis there the lover may hear the dove or 
The gentle plover in the afternoon. 


The statues are gone— 
Bould Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 
The old dolmen (cromlechs we used to call them) still stands, 
and, as in the poet’s day, 


’Tis there’s the lake that is stored with perches, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud, 
Besides the leeches... . 


and a prudent red trout that will not rise to a fly, and (says tradi- 
tion) the treasure which the last Lord Clancarty threw in, only 
three MacCarthys knowing the secret of its whereabouts, and, 
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when one dies, the survivors always choosing another to share- 
their knowledge. 

That is what Blarney means to most people—the ruined strong- 
hold of a ruined family, the last of whom forfeited lands even 
then valued at £150,000 a year, for ‘“ Shamus ahawka” (James 
II.) ; the remains of the gardens which those who got his lands 
laid out; and a stone jutting out below the battlement, much as 
St. Michael’s Chair does at the Cornish Mount. Even the stone is 
questionable—not in its results, for it is warranted to make a man 
‘*a clever spouter and an out and outer”; but whether it is this. 
projection, to get within kissing distance of which you must be let 
down by the heels, or a battlement higher than the rest, which 
you may reach by simply climbing up some break-neck stairs, 
seems doubtful. From the numbers who have profited by it, one- 
would say the more accessible stone must be the true one. But, 
besides this Blarney of the talk, there is another Blarney of the 
tweeds, an industrial Blarney, of which very few English people 
know anything. Its industrial history does not date from 
yesterday. Arthur Young just a century ago found 13 mills at 
work there, 130 looms and 300 hands being engaged in linen-making 
alone. Under the MacCarthys it had been a hamlet of a few mud 
huts, sold in 1702 for £3,000, the wood in the park alone being 
worth £1,000. Young found that Mr. Jefferys had almost 
anticipated Sir Titus Salt by “‘ forming a town, giving employ- 
ment to the people, and improving the value of his estate by so 
doing.” Jefferys got his bounties (up to a total of £2,000) from 
the Linen-Board; he built his church; to ensure energy and 
industry he got Protestant colonists; he laid out his ornamental 
ground where the fine park, with its grand trees, had been; and, 
before long, the whole thing was a failure, the factitious prosperity 
as dead as the Clancarty family itself. Why? Because his 
Protestants, being a privileged class, waxed insolent ? or because 
the trade laws made at the English clothiers’ bidding were too 
strong for him and his colony? Probably both causes helped. 
At any rate, his mills all died with him, and the present Mahony 
Mill is not even the revival of one of them, but of a much later 
and less pretentious affair which the father of the present brothers 
Mahony bought more than fifty years ago. It is within the last 
eighteen years, however, that their business has grown so im- 
mensely. They now employ over 700 hands young and old, the 
children earning from 4s. to 8s., the older people from 10s. to 
£2 10s. a week. The Mahonys have a co-operative store managed 
by the work-people themselves. The great feature of the mills 
is the height and good ventilation of the work-rooms. There are- 
120 looms; but I was sorry to hear some six months ago that 
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some of them are standing idle. Indeed, when all are in full work 
the hands number nearly 900. Blarney tweeds are exported to 
Austria, as well as largely to Australia and America. Mr. Leland 
may have seen some of them (the four-leaved shamrock brand), 
for one New York firm, Van Ingen, takes, I believe, well-nigh half 
the output. In England I fear the brand is less known. I 
have no doubt a good many fashionable English tailors use both 
Clayton’s and Mahony’s black and blue venetians and serges, 
simply because both are the very best that can be got for money ; 
but they don’t tell the masher, or the chappie, or the girl of the 
period who is to wear the garment that it is not West of England. 
At one time of my life I used often to buy a tub of butter in 
Bristol, naturally choosing Clonmel or Cork. Going once to my 
butter-factor in Narrow Wine Street, I noticed he dug me a sample 
out of a cask labelled ‘“‘ Best Dorset.” ‘ Hullo!” cried I; ‘* you 
know that won’t do for me.” “‘ Don’t you trouble, Sir,” replied he ; 
“that’s a firkin of Cork, if ever | had any in my shop.” ‘“ Then 
why don’t you give its right name?” ‘‘ Lord bless you! there’s 
three times as much ‘ best Dorset’ sold in London alone ’’—(this 
was before the days of butterine)—‘‘as is made in the whole 
county ; and where do you think it all comes from? We call it 
English, because, if we called it Irish, they’d fancy they ought 
to have it 2d. a pound cheaper.” They won’t get Irish tweeds 
cheaper than the English ; indeed, when I’ve been canvassing for 
buyers, my friends have said: ‘ That’s dear. I can get English 
goods 10 or 15 per cent. cheaper.” Very probably; but what 
goods? If, like some women, my men readers prefer fabrics 
that won’t last, in order that they may often have the luxury (or 
annoyance) of a fresh coat or trousers, don’t let them buy Irish 
things. But, quality considered, | am sure, from many years’ 
experience, that you get at least 25 per cent. more money’s-worth 
out of Irish than out of the corresponding class of English wares. 
I’ve named Clayton and Mahony; my Irish friends must not 
think I do it through favouritism. ‘The Athlone mills, Lord Water- 
ford’s at Kilmacthomas, Hill’s at Lucan, Lucy’s at Cork, Mr. Cecil 
Guinness’s at Kingsbridge, the Greavens’ at Kimmage, near Dublin, 
all turn out excellent fabrics, and these are only a few out of many. 
Take an Exhibition catalogue, and choose for yourself; I have 
tried many and have never gone wrong. And then there are 
little men like Peter Gaffney aforesaid, or Michael Hurl, of Toome 
Bridge, Co. Antrim, whose flannel shirting is so undeniably good 
and cheap that a brother parson’s Celt-hating wife to whom I 
showed it said: “ Yes; he can’t have made it fairly. He must have 
stolen his wool and paid no rent for his mill.’ I came on Hurl’s 
patterns at the Dublin Exhibition. I was chatting with Miss 
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Yeates of the Land League, the self-sacrificing Dublin lady who 
has spent several winters in dreary Claremorris and drearier 
Carraroe, founding knitting-schools among the women of the Wild 
West. ‘Did you see this, Sir?” asked the one-armed commis- 
sionaire with whom I’d often already exchanged words. ‘No. 
Why? Ah, I see; it’s uncommonly good.” ‘“ That’s just what it 
is, Sir; and I’ve got the selling of it; for the poor man that 
brought it up to Dublin found the place too dear to stay more 
than three days in, so he left them things with me.” There are 
many Hurls and Gaffneys at work if the tourist will be at the 
pains to look for them. At Kenmare, for instance, the keeper of 
that hotel with the big pillared coffee-room, so eloquent of past 
grandeur, makes Kenmare tweed, unsurpassable for tourists’ suits. 
He wrote to me some time back that Mr. Herbert Gladstone had 
had the makings of a suit from him; and I heartily wish others 
would do the same. 

All this is news to a good many English. Their teachers in the 
public press do their foolish best to keep them in ignorance of it. 
When I began to write on Irish matters, I felt as deeply as I now 
feel the extreme importance to both countries of this Irish manu- 
facture question, and I appealed to an Editor, an old acquaintance, 
to give me the chance of writing about it. ‘‘No; that wouldn’t 
answer at all. We don’t want to hear about what they ’re doing in 
that way. They'll never beat Yorkshire, try how they will. Give 
us something racy of the soil.” But I refused. I was not going to 
make one of the wretched troop of helots who have too often danced 
in chains to gratify the base, to disgust the nobler English. I 
have my reward. At last Irish manufactures are “‘in the air,” 
while nobody who knows anything about the matter thinks of 
Lever’s Irishmen as more real than the Irishman of the Georgian 
stage. We are un peuple séricux; and we call on our English 
and American brothers and sisters to help us in the work which 
alone can fitly answer the cry of ‘‘ outcast Dublin,” of “ outcast 
Mayo.” English ladies, you who are full of sympathy as your 
English rose is full of sweetness; Irish ‘ helps” in America, 
you whose desperate earnestness in what you believe to be 
patriotism one cannot but admire, though with trembling; re- 
member, both of you, that Clayton (and, I daresay, half a 
dozen other Irish firms) makes fabrics for women’s dresses. Irish 
clergymen in partibus, snugly helping out your English stipends 
with that cleverly-managed Disestablishment Commutation, in 
common fairness get your wool dyed black from your own country. 
What if it costs 2d. a yard more; save it in cab-hire, or by 
eschewing that vile concoction called sherry, which does your 
digestion and that of your friends so much mischief. Buy your 
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Irish cloths first hand. Hitherto most Irish manufacturers have 
been grandly unconscious of that retail demand by which men like 
Pryce Jones have thriven. We want some Irish Pryce Joneses, 
who will send out attractive circulars and neatly-assorted patterns, 
and will in that way force a trade for which the Parcels Post 
gives unlimited scope. It is a work that everybody, of no matter 
what political colour, can freely join in. Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain were lately begging one another not to make the 
housing of the poor a party cry. So I say about Irish manu- 
factures. No Irishman, not the deepest-dyed Orangeman of them 
all, no one but “the hateful and destructive land-jobber,” wishes 
to lessen still more the already far too small population of Ireland ; 
and to support any population in comfort, in culture, Ireland must 
have manufactures. I write for Englishmen; I grieve when I 
hear the ignorance of kindly-disposed people on this all-important 
subject. One of the best-hearted of my friends, when I lately 
wrote to him recommending some tweed and flannel samples, said : 
** Let them stick to cattle-breeding and growing oats, and leave 
manufactures to us.” He is a philanthropist; the average more 
or less heartless Englishman will throw whiskey-making into the 
bargain, and will not break his apology for a heart if we drink 
ourselves off the face of the earth with the dregs of it. If I have 
at all enlightened the honest ignorance of the former, and have 
shown the latter that there is something better in store for us than 
the fate to which he would consign us, I have not written in 
vain. 

The readers of the National Review will notice that I have said 
nothing on the subject dealt with so ably, and in such a kindly 
spirit, by Mr. Harris in the January number. He goes in for 
Government help, with the view of making technical education as 
fruitful in Ireland as it has been in Wurtemberg. If John Bull 
can be got to acquiesce in giving such help, so much the better. 
But, if not, the woollen trade, at least, need not fear, provided 
only Irishmen will practically recognise their duty in regard 
to it, and Englishmen will, as individuals, lend them a helping 
hand. 

What both Englishmen and Irishmen should insist on is that this 
whole question of Irish manufactures be not whelmed for the time 
in the roar of party politics. Again I say, it is independent of 
politics; it is a work in which Lord Ardilaun, with the Guinness 
mill at Kingsbridge, and Mr. Parnell, with his granite quarry at 
Ballynaclash, can alike take part. What a comment, by the way, 
on the old tale of neglect is the fact that this latter gentleman’s 
first step has been to bring over Welsh quarrymen to teach the 
Wicklow men how to square the stones. Ever since the Dublin 
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streets were paved they have been laid with Welsh setts, though 
the native rock was only waiting to be hewn out and shaped ; just 
as the Dublin Custom House was built of Portland stone, despite 
the abundance of native freestone. Ireland is more backward in 
these matters than England, and therefore needs a different mode 
of treatment. Why, it is only a century ago since Arthur Young 
was a guest of the man who had imported a Norfolk plough and 
ploughman, and was giving the latter a guinea for every boy he 
taught to properly use the former. In such a country we must 
have quasi-protection. But there need be no protective edicts if 
only the people—the Irish in and out of Ireland, and the always 
increasing number of English and Americans whom, if they are 
themselves in earnest, they will be able to influence—will pull 


together, as Poles and Hungarians have sometimes done, to use 
Irish goods. 


Henry Stuart Fagan. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A COMMON-PLACE 
MAN. 


A very enthusiastic meeting of the Caucus had just closed, and 
John Leighton walked homeward in a very puzzled state of mind. 
Like many other young men of generous impulses, Leighton was a 
Radical of the extreme and emotional sort. He could not have 
given lucid reasons for the political faith that was in him; but he 
had a capital selection of authorities, and these authorities served 
him for a long time as substitutes for reasons. He thought that 
he had a great capacity for healthy unbelief; yet he believed very 
fervently in the persons who taught him to be sceptical. The sight 
of social inequalities stirred him to wrath, and when he was 
possessed by a passion of envy he fancied that he cherished a 
righteous zeal for reform. He did not stop to consider whether 
inequality was inevitable or not; neither did it strike him that his 
own desire to rise was likely to bring about fresh inequalities of 
some kind or other. He only saw that certain people are privi- 
leged, while certain others are not privileged, and the contrast 
vexed him, since he himself belonged to the less fortunate class. 
He knew many debating-club phrases; he thought it unfair that 
some men should be constantly booted and spurred for riding while 
others can only be beasts of burden. He called the clergy an 
*‘ overweening caste,” and the lawyers “a great Trades Union” ; 
his sense of humour prevented him from calling artizans the sons 
of toil, but he liked to describe them as “‘ the real producers of the 
nation’s wealth.” Superstition (pronounced so as to give the effect 
of large capital letters) was the object of his severest sarcasm, and 
he was rather gratified when a brilliant writer whom he studied 
began to spell the Creator’s name with a small g. This typo- 
graphic protest struck him as a new phase of the revolt of Man. 
He was not in the least bloodthirsty, but he liked to speak about 
‘“‘ sweeping ” things out of the way, and his favourite adjectives 
were truculent in nature. He was not good at inventing new 
arguments, but he clenched old ones with an air of much 
originality. He fully believed in the struggle for existence, but he 
thought that nations should not carry the struggle to the extent of 
using murderous weapons. He considered Christianity as a useful 
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moral opiate; but he patronized its professors from a dignified 
attitude, and looked to the dawn of a higher religion still. He 
loved to imagine himself as being sternly indifferent to fate, and 
he thought grimly of the time when the earth should be an airless, 
waterless, arid desert, and when all the achievements of our petty 
race should be swallowed in one vast desolation. The fate of the 
poor made his heart ache, and he was thoroughly generous when- 
ever circumstances allowed. 

With regard to party politics his sympathies and convictions 
were very pronounced. He abhorred Mr. Disraeli, and his 
abhorrence was the more vigorous since it was not by any means 
founded on extensive knowledge. His tutors had told him that 
Mr. Disraeli was flippant ; he disliked flippancy. The same tutors 
informed him that the Tory leader was shallow; he only respected 
profundity. He had never read one of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches with 
real care; but he was always ready to use such words as “ fantastic,” 
“‘un-English,” ‘ turgid,” ‘“‘ Semitic,” if he criticised any utterance 
of the great man. When, in after years, he settled himself 
deliberately to study the speeches and the career of Lord Beacons- 
field, he was remorseful and amazed to think of the time when 
catchwords alone influenced his judgment. But this is anticipating 
matters. Leighton’s feeling towards Mr. Gladstone was reverential. 
From boyhood upwards his teachers had told him that Mr. Glad- 
stone was earnest, and he accepted the information readily and 
without enquiry. He went to a meeting and heard a non-political 
address from the Liberal leader. The beautiful voice of the great 
orator thrilled him, and he never felt so strongly drawn to anyone 
in his life. As the subtle tones travelled with silvery distinctness 
to the farthest corners of the great room, it seemed to Leighton as 
though music were being drawn from every nerve in his body, and 
when the last cadence died into silence the young man rose to his 
feet, like the rest, and shouted his cheers with full throat and full 
heart. He knew now what was meant by earnestness, and from 
that moment his feeling towards Mr. Gladstone was more akin to 
worship than ever. 

In sum, then, Leighton was a fair specimen of the average young 
Liberal, and he promised to become a good enough citizen. He 
meant, of course, to move the mocking solidities of the world, and, 
with that view, he shut himself away much from the society of 
men, and devoted a great deal of time to battening down other 
people’s ideas on the top of his own. This process he called 
study, and he imbibed thereby more and more catchwords every 
day. At length the young man considered that he should begin to 
take an active part in public life. He had no money, and his social 
position was not exalted, but one of his admired catch-phrases 
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taught him that “the humblest citizen is a wheel in the great 
machinery of the State,” and he determined that his wheel should 
revolve properly in its place. Another catch-phrase taught him 
to cultivate “sober enthusiasm,” and therefore, in a soberly 
enthusiastic mood, he betook himself one evening to a meeting of 
a Liberal Association which he had joined. As yet, the region of 
politics was a dark place to him. When he was about nineteen 
years old he once wrote to a friend and declared that he would 
shortly begin a duel to the death with Priests and Superstition. 
His correspondent wrote back, with friendly brevity, ‘‘ Don’t be an 
ass. If you throw your hat into the ring now you will probably 
get a tremendous thrashing, and have all the enthusiasm knocked 
out of you. Wait a while. Go into training. Practice your punto, 
your reverso, your stoccado, and the rest, and then, if you are still 
in the humour for fighting, go in and try to win.” This advice 
prevented Leighton from challenging the Iniquities so early in his 
life. At twenty-four he felt that his efforts must begin, and he 
fared very hopefully to the meeting. He had determined to keep 
silent for awhile and gather wisdom from his elders, and he had 
brave thoughts of the unobtrusive work which he hoped to do. 

The chairman of the meeting was one of those orators who are 
endowed with the fatal gift of fluency. His speech was riddled 
with dreary old clenches from the hustings, and he recited flat 
passages from various authors as though he were pouring forth the 
abundance of thought from a thoroughly original mind. He was 
without culture, without insight, and the very notes of his voice 
sounded insincere. The speaker had never really thought in his 
life ; he could not speak coherently, and his various sentences ran 
into one another like burst bubbles in a basin, simply because he 
had no power of carrying on any train of reflection for himself. 
Still he was a local celebrity, a kind of parochial prime minister, 
and our young man regarded him with an attempt at deference. 

The meeting was called for the purpose of choosing a candidate, 
and anyone who felt pride in Parliamentary institutions must have 
been greatly edified by the proceedings. The Chairman said, ‘‘ We 
must carry the banner in the fore-front of the battle; we must 
defeat the forces of an effete oligarchy, and we must show that 
the old old motto of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform shall yet 
float upon the breeze and be carried triumphantly into the Tory 
stronghold.” 

Another speaker then rose and proceeded to announce himself 
asarebel. His mode of speaking was of the cockney-grandiloquent 
kind, and Leighton was astonished to find him using phrases of the 
burlesque sort without being in the least ironical. The rebel said : 
** What have we met for? Have we come here to be lectured by 
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the representatives of Whig respectability, or are we, the horny- 
handed sons of toil” (he used the phrase in perfect good faith) 
“to have some share in shaping the destinies of this great borough ? 
We are told that Mr. Jones has intellect, and all the rest of it; 
but we don’t want intellect, we want a local man that’ll look after 
local interests, and not go up to the great club at Westminster to 
gain social distinction for himself. The Whigs want what they 
call intellect ; so do we; but ‘local interests before intellect’ is 
my motto ; and I shall certainly not sit down without proposing our 
respected townsman Mr. Job Lightfoot, who is a rare good old 
Radical, and a man that would knit all sections of the Advanced 
Party into one compact mass. We mean to have him, and if the 
Whigs oppose us we ‘ll take care to settle their candidate.” 

The unity of the Party was here oddly exemplified by a man 
who arose in much fury and shouted: “‘ We ain’t goin’ to let them 
men from the other end of the town come here a dictatin’ to us. 
They have all their own way, and they come here and swamp every 
meeting. It’s my belief that some of ’em are deliberately playing 
into the hands of the Tories.” The uproar which arose here was 
so tremendous that the speaker sat down after shaking his fist at 
things in general and roaring in en ineffectual manner. The 
Chairman implored the meeting to resolve itself into ‘‘a happy 
family,” and by vigorous suasion succeeded in obtaining quietness. 
Leighton was bewildered. Where was the calm, and where, above 
all, was the sober enthusiasm? These persons shouted at each 
other across the room, and their fashion of political discussion 
seemed to result mainly in howling. What had the people met 
for? They seemed totally incapable of regarding any subject 
except from a personal point of view, and their personal standpoint 
was incredibly vulgar. The hubbub went on till late at night, 
and Leighton listened vainly for one reasonable word, one sign 
of refinement, one manifestation of large views. Some of the 
men were decent enough persons, with a comfortable appearance, 
but these very decent men were the most noisy and intolerant. 
Speaker after speaker got up and continued the discussion of 
infinitesimals, and the meeting at last broke up without having 
come to any conclusion whatever. Leighton walked home with an 
old journalist, and held some conversation on the road. Said the 
journalist: ‘‘ You expected something different, didn’t you; but 
it’s always the way. The people who know enough and think 
enough to care for sensible conference stay at home, and these 
meetings are held by busybodies who have no other way of passing 
their time.” “Then who choose candidates for the Party?” 
“Why, that set that you saw there to-night. They ’ll wrangle 
three months, and then fix on someone that they can bleed among 
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themselves.” ‘‘But what on earth do the sensible stay-at-homes 
do? You don’t mean to say that they accept the candidate thrust 
before them by that tag-rag?” ‘‘Certainly they do. They can’t 
help themselves. The election draws near, somebody announces 
somewhere or other that Mr. So-and-so has been chosen to repre- 
sent the party interests. The stay-at-homes do not like to take 
any trouble. They never go to the meetings, but when the 
election day comes they go out and vote for the man who is sup- 
posed to wear their party label.” ‘‘ Well, you may call them 
sensible people if you like; I should be inclined to call them un- 
patriotic fools, if you ‘ll pardon the rudeness. I understand, now, 
how it is that the Party is pestered in Parliament by men who 
are neither fair to opponents nor themselves. Why, that resolution 
that was rushed through at the beginning of the evening was sent 
to Mr. Gladstone as coming from the assembled Liberals of the 
place. It didn’t. It was passed by two score vain and quarrel- 
some incompetents. This kind of thing can’t end in any good.” 
The humorous old journalist said: ‘‘ Don’t be in earnest, my boy, 
I didn’t think you were inclined to take things so seriously. It is, 
as you say, a bad business, but if you are in earnest about politics 
you ’ll soon see enough to make you lunatic.” Leighton reasoned 
himself out of his vexation and puzzledom ; he determined to avoid 
mere petulance in future, and he continued his sad walk home. 
He attended! committees, and gallantly forced himself to tolerate 
the coarse inconsequence, the incessant pettiness that he met at 
every turn. When the high-souled local orator talked about “ this 
Hebrew charlatan who sits in the seat of Cromwell,” Leighton 
winced, but pardoned the exuberance. ,When the aspiring grocer 
said, ‘‘ You may think because you ’ave education, you ‘re agoin’ to 
make your highty-tighty complaints here, but you ain’t. We don’t 
want no principles ; we want to gain a seat off the Tories, and I 
recommend you to be quiet, and follow your elders,” Leighton 
smiled good-humouredly, and allowed himself to see the funny side 
of the matter, although that was hard, for the emphatic grocer was 
a real power in the borough. But a time came when Leighton had 
to think of something more than mere faults of tone and taste and 
knowledge among his subordinates. He had noticed that polite 
circulars occasionally came from Birmingham to the secretary of 
his association. These documents, ag a rule, did no more than 
announce some approaching action projected by the Birmingham 
Liberals. But Leighton noticed that as Mr. Chamberlain’s system 
of advertisement worked more freely, the circulars began to assume 
an authoritative tone. He went to hear Mr. Chamberlain and 
observed him steadily. The smart precision of the speaker’s 
commonplaces, his air of decision, the sharp and business-like turn 
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of his arguments pleased Leighton greatly; he thought: ‘‘ There is a 
man who knows what he wants. Perhaps he wants weight, but he 
looks like going far.” When the advertisement system led Mr. 
Chamberlain to call Mr. Disraeli a liar in good set terms, Leighton 
smiled and thought, ‘‘ Well, this gentleman isn’t particular about 
his plans for keeping himself before the country.” He regretted 
the rudeness, but he could not help admiring the daring of the 
advertiser. 

At last on one memorable morning came the first of the long 
despatches from Bulgaria. Leighton was indignant at the butchery, 
but he remembered the three thousand natives whom our men 
executed at Delhi, and he made allowances for the effects of the 
combined panic and ferocity that possess the spirits of nations 
when such events as the Indian Mutiny and the Bulgarian rebellion 
take place. He knew that the English are a sufficiently heavy- 
handed race, and he contented himself with regretting that the 
Turks had imitated us so closely. 

A week or two went on, and the atrocity excitement grew. 
Leighton heard a debate in the House of Commons, and he was 
amazed by a speech which came from Sir W. Harcourt. The 
orator vented his pity for the Bulgars with a volume of voice and 
a pathos of language which were impressive. But Leighton only 
wondered. When Sir William struck his chest and shouted, ‘I 
hope to God we have done for ever with the Turk,” the young 
listener’s wonderment grew. Where had this lawyer learned to 
consider the Eastern question; when had he before betrayed any 
sympathy with Bulgaria; when had he shown any abhorrence of 
the Turk? Leighton couldn’t make it out. 

A few nights afterwards he received a singular access of enlighten- 
ment. He had noticed that numbers of indignation meetings had 
been held in the country, and he fancied that the outburst was 
spontaneous ; but a circular read to his association showed him 
that spontaneity was not the characteristic of the new movement. 
The Birmingham Liberal Association distinctly asked that an 
indignation meeting should be called in Leighton’s borough for the 
purpose of protesting “ against the shame of offering England’s 
moral support to the government of Turkey.” The cat was out of 
the bag with a vengeance now. Leighton saw that the acute 
politician whose smartness he had admired was engineering this 
agitation. The country was in a passion; people were looking 
irascibly about for someone to attack; the Turk was a mere 
abstraction to most of the enraged populace, so the clever wire- 
puller saw an opportunity of giving the national bad temper 
something to wreak itself upon. During the whole of the hurly- 
burly Leighton noticed that Mr. Chamberlain and his allies never 
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once directly accused Lord Beaconsfield of a desire to assist Turkey ; 
but a hint was enough, and the lower wire-pullers took their cue. 
No more clever move was ever played in modern party warfare. It 
was not particularly moral, but it was infinitely successful, and it 
proved once more that the man who has the audacity to work 
upon popular ignorance may win his game once, at all events. 
The experiment is not a safe one to repeat. 

Leighton’s association was in a state of acute sympathy, and the 
speeches made were interesting. Leighton knew a good deal about 
the East. While he was reading in a great library he had fallen 
across the works of David Urquhart, and the prose style of that 
remarkable man so fascinated him that he worked through the 
whole of those wonderful pamphlets which are now so completely 
forgotten. He found that we had neglected one of the greatest 
artists who ever used our language, and he read on and on, drawn 
rather by the magnificent and pure English than by the interest 
of the matter. Still he had acquired a great amount of knowledge 
concerning affairs diplomatic, and he little thought how soon the 
said knowledge was to become of use to him. 

As he sat in the meeting to which I have referred, he felt inclined 
to gasp. The Eastern Question had never cropped up before in 
the Association, yet here were men chattering away with a 
courageous fluency that simply appalled the disciple of Urquhart. 
The fluent chairman was in high feather. He had a certain 
capacity for poetic diction, which led him occasionally to dislocate 
a poem and call it a speech. The atrocities were a godsend, and 
he rose to the occasion gaily. ‘‘ Shall it be said that we are to be 
allies of the fiends who destroyed those slaughtered saints? I say 
saints, gentlemen, because we have proof that this people had 
churches and schools in vast numbers. Oh ! think of those smiling 
villages, where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain ; 
think of them in the peace of past years, and then think of them 
harried by base, bloody, and brutal blacks! Now where the 
blazing hearth used, in the words of the poet, to burn, and where 
the busy housewife plied her evening care, the god of day sheds his 
beams, and the hearth-stone is redder than the sunset—redder with 
innocent blood. How would you like to see your wives and 
daughters outraged by ravening blacks.” (The good man thought 
that the Turks were a new species of negro.) ‘‘Oh! rise in your 
thousands, I say, and lift the banner. Lift the banner, and tread 
down the oppressor !”’ 

The effect of this upon Leighton may, as the newspapers say, be 
more easily imagined than described. He sat still, and stared 
more and more, for every fresh speaker seemed determined to show 
that the possibilities of cultivating ignorance are practically limit- 
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less. Still, he clung to the notion that the agitation might flare. 
itself out, and he offered no opposition to the resolution that was 
passed. He even went toa great atrocity meeting, and endured 
another assault of multifarious ignorance and prejudice. 

At last Mr. Gladstone saw how the tide was running, and, as 
usual, got into the stream with an enormous splash. From that 
moment the agitation took another departure. When the orator 
said, ‘‘ We must emulate Russia in her good deeds,” he gave, with 
consummate dexterity, a key-note that regulated the pitch of party 
oratory for a long time. He said nothing definite, but no one knew 
better than the orator himself what the effect of the words must 
be. In 1863 all England was in a ferment about the Polish 
atrocities, and, in great metropolitan meetings, the Government of 
the day was urgently besought to intervene on behalf of the Poles. 
But the memory of 1863 had died away, and Mr. Gladstone 
managed to set Liberal sympathy flowing in a new direction. It 
was a masterpiece. People forgot the main issue, and hundreds of 
thousands unconsciously became partisans. They would not, 
perhaps, have dared to argue or to state their belief in rigid terms, 
yet the fact remained that the Liberal Party in the country took 
the side of Russia. Mr. Gladstone’s force was dexterously directed 
by Mr. Chamberlain ; and every assembly of Englishmen, from the 
House of Commons down to an ordinary dinner-party, was sharply 
divided. It was the oddest position ever known in history. 
Leighton was astounded at Mr. Gladstone’s action. Poor young 
fellow, he had formed his estimate of the statesman from second- 
hand information ; his tutors told him that Mr. Gladstone was 
earnest and consistent, and, like too many other novices, he took 
no means of forming an independent judgment. He now saw, to 
his horror, that an old historic drama was being played again. He 
knew minutely what had befallen Courland, Finland, the Crimea, 
Mingrelia, and Georgia ; he knew the events of 1792, 1828, 1830, 
and 1853, and he saw the old game being played again under his 
very eyes. His own party, the party that sympathised with 
Kossuth, the party that wept about the Neapolitan prisoners, the 
party that yearned for liberty, were urging on Russia to make an 
attack upon our ally. Leighton was sorely perturbed, but, being 
a cool-headed man, he determined, for the first time, to consider 
Mr. Gladstone’s political record and find out whether the Liberal 
leader’s judgment was really a weighty political factor. He had 
always believed what he was told by his political friends, and now 
he found himself compelled to ask why he believed at all; he left 
the region of catchwords, and touched the facts. It sounds gro- 
tesque to say that a man became a strong partisan of a particular 
statesman without knowing what the said statesman had done to- 
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deserve any following; yet how many active politicians of the 
amateur sort know anything about the history of any man who 
belongs to an older generation? A politician has no past, so far 
as his younger disciples are concerned. They take his reputation 
for granted ; they applaud him whenever he makes a fresh move, 
and the applause is cheerfully given without their considering 
whether the leader’s new departure will force him to make volte- 
Jace or not. They do not know how he was travelling before they 
joined his train. 

Poor Leighton settled himself sadly to look into a department 
of history which had never concerned him before. As he went on 
he found that while he had been bemusing himself with Miero- 
slawski and Urquhart, while he had been assimilating vast piles of 
Blue-books, he ,had been neglecting essentials and converting 
himself into an over-learned political infant. He had a grim piece 
of work before him, but he attacked his task with steadfast industry. 
Sir W. Harcourt has suggested thai no persons but lunatics ever 
read Hansard. If this saying has the profound truth of other 
political maxims from the same quarter, then Leighton was in a 
very bad way, for he worked some months during eight hours every 
day. No platitudes appalled him; no trouble was too much, and 
he never regretted his weariness when he strode out in the dawn to. 
cool his eyes before he threw himself on his bed. The history of a’ 
strange period grew upon him; he accepted no authorities but 
went direct to originals, and his originals taught him that he had 
been worse than the very amateurs whose ignorance of his special 
subject had amused him so mightily. His faith in the future was. 
not in any wise lessened, but his faith in his political idol had been 
sapped. He took part in no meetings, but he read one newspaper 
every day. Thus Mr. Gladstone’s past and present were placed 
before the young man in lines: the present seemed straight enough, 
but the past ran in a puzzling zig-zag, and each angle seemed to. 
have been struck in the most arbitrary way possible. 

Leighton had learned that the agitator was only consistent in 
inconsistency ; that he never originated anything, but saw with 
excellent insight the exact moment when he might judiciously join 
any movement and lend it additional impetus. 

The common-place young man said nothing about what was 
passing in his mind, but he once more went assiduously to. 
meetings, and, during the wild time between June and November 
1877 he saw to what lengths parochial politicians can go. Bir- 
mingham was very active all the while, and the circulars now took’ 
another tone altogether. The wire-pullers chose to take for granted: 
that Lord Beaconsfield was eager for war; and the unhappy literary: 
men who were moved like marionettes by the wire-pullers, did: 
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everything possible to encourage the belief. When in July 1877 
Mr. E. A. Freeman wrote a frantic article, in which he talked 
about ‘‘ the convict Valentine Baker”; when he declared that Sir 
Arnold Kemball had been sent out ‘‘to give Moukhtar Pasha a 
hint—just a hint”; many people believed the rabid talk. We may 
forgive the literary men, for, perhaps, they knew not what they did, 
but the wire-pullers are not so easily forgiven. Leighton saw what 
was being done, and his hope gradually departed from him. The 
whole business, the suggestive circulars, the grandiloquent reso- 
lutions passed by a few score of people, the utter unfairness, all 
made him feel degraded, and he determined to have no more 
of it. 

One evening Mr. Gladstone was to propose a resolution in the 
House of Commons, and the word was passed to all the Caucuses 
requesting them to hold meetings and declare against the war 
policy of the Ministry. A set resolution was sent out, and, at eight 
in the evening, eighty-four members of Leighton’s caucus met in 
the usual room. The Birmingham resolution ran somewhat as 
follows: ‘‘ That this meeting protests against the warlike prepara- 
tions adopted by the Ministry * and so on, with the usual 
Birmingham insinuations and Birmingham adjectives. 

Leighton sat shamed, and dimly indignant. He bought a paper 
at a late hour, and found that Mr. Gladstone, so far from being 
ferocious, had led off with great meekness, and this made Leighton 
think. When the hour hand drew near eleven, he took a sudden 
resolve and rose. Like most young orators, he was inclined to 
florid modes of speech, but he restrained himself, and began very 
calmly. Addressing the chairman, he said: ‘‘I have to propose 
an amendment to the resolution which we have received from the 
Liberals of Birmingham. My amendment is as follows: ‘That 
this meeting, while earnestly desiring the continuance of peace, 
declines, at the present crisis, to recommend any step which may 
embarrass Her Majesty’s Government.’” He then went on: 
‘‘Last year I advised many of my private friends in our Associa- 
tion to withhold themselves from the agitation which was then 
proceeding. I saw that the incessant pelting of hostile resolutions 
coming from the representatives of great numbers of electors must 
tend to render the action of the Ministry indecisive. We have seen 
the result. The South-Eastern Christians have been emancipated, 
but what an emancipation! Three hundred thousand poor souls 
who had the joy of living so little time ago are now dead. They 
have perished in all sorts of cruel ways; they have been cheated 
of their lives, and their fate arose from our action. The fighters 
have gone, and we must mourn them—gallant men who were 
slaughtered for a cause they did not understan1; and now the 
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Christians are being emancipated from the thrall of life by hunger, 
by the sword, by disease. Had we only been silent, had we only 
let Lord Beaconsfield act with all the force of the nation behind 
him ” (Here a son of toil interjected ‘‘ Hah ! the Jew”’) “‘ the brave 
soldiers might be breathing, and the. horror of Rhodope might never 
have been known. We are now taking action that can only lead 
to more bloodshed. Audacity is the only true caution, and while 
Lord Beaconsfield is exhibiting this true caution we have no right 
to cramp him. You may win a brief triumph ; you may even gain 
an election majority, but you are acting insincerely, and nothing 
that is founded on a falsehood can endure. I wish to speak with 
all humility of Mr. Gladstone’s great ability, but I believe in my 
soul that he is a dangerous leader to follow, and that he will wreck 
our party, because he leads us according to no principle. You have 
read in one of Victor Hugo’s novels how a carronade broke loose 
during a heavy storm, and plunged hither and thither as the waves 
flung the vessel from summit to trough. It crashed back and forth, 
smashing here, destroying there, and wrecking everything. Mr. 
Gladstone resembles that carronade. You cannot follow him ; how 
do you know that the next lurch of popular opinion may not fling 
him back upon you, and send him in a new direction? He is 
leading you bitterly wrong now. It is only a matter of time for us 
to see what ill he will bring upon us all.” 

But the meeting would stand no more. A chorus of yells broke 
forth ; intelligent shopkeepers said ‘‘Yah!”; more practical 
thinkers said, “‘ Pitch the renegade out” ; and one of the audience 
appealed to the chairman. That functionary severely said, ‘‘I did 
not call you to order, Sir, although your observations gave me the 
same pain which, I am sure, they must have caused to every true 
Liberal in the room ; but, since the meeting refuses to hear you, I 
think your best course is to sit down.’’ And Leighton did sit 
down. 

His conduct was duly reported in the local papers, and his pre- 
sumption was terribly rebuked by many thoughtful persons. 

Within the next week he met one of the Liberals—a cheery little 
person, who looked sharply out on life and snapped at existing 
institutions like a Skye terrier barking at tramps through the area- 
railings. This mercurial man said, ‘‘ What a fool you are, to be 
sure. What’s your game? I suppose you’re going over to the 
swells ? What do you expect to get out of it? You’ve got some 
deep move on, I bet, and if you favour those Tories—well, there, 
‘pon my soul I’ll denounce you! ” 

A little while after this Leighton happened to be at supper with 
a party of friends. Talking of politics, he happened to say “‘ we” 
when speaking of the Liberal Party. He was promptly taken up. 
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“We! Why, you’rea Tory.” He could not argue. He saw the 
man was in earnest, and he fairly gasped as he found himself face 
to face with a new set of social conditions. 

Things went from bad to worse. Leighton heard open sneers in 
public meetings, quiet hints in private, and he had to bear it all. 
The Midlothian campaign came, and Leighton busied himself with 
cutting out the speeches and arranging them for reference. He 
felt that he was under suspicion ; a subtle sort of taboo had been 
placed upon him, and he could only get the men who loved him 
among his political associates to believe that he meant rightly. 
He refused to be driven from political work, and he did all he could 
for the poor as he had been used to do. The overturn of 1880 
came, and then Leighton awaited his revenge. He had not very 
Jong to wait. The “final ”’ Land Act of 1870 was followed by the 
‘* final” Act of 1881, and this was followed by the “‘ final” Arrears 
Act, and all three were crowned by the Coercion Bill. Then the 
Egyptian piracy came at the finish to complete the most amazing 
tergiversation of modern times. Leighton was indignant at the 
slaughter of the unhappy fellaheen, and one night he rose and 
denounced the transaction with passion. He fancied he had really 
made a point when he reminded the audience of Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘Woolwich speech of November 1878. Leighton said: ‘I heard 

the great orator thrill that vast crowd by repeating one or two 
words from Macbeth. Mr. Gladstone wished that England might 
never be like the agonised sinner whose hand could not be cleansed 
of the stain of blood. Were he to appear before his Maker now, 
while the blood of those peasants is on his hands, and while he is 
unprepared to answer for the deep damnation of their taking off, 
dare he say ‘ Thou canst not say I didit’?” The fluent chairman 
arose, and jocularly observed: “I never knew so inconsistent a 
person as Mr. Leighton. First of all, Mr. Gladstone wants peace, 
and Mr. Leighton finds fault ; now we have gone in for a good war, 
and Mr. Leighton finds fault again. Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, I firmly believe that Mr. Leighton is only a Tory in 
disguise.” 

_ These last remarks contain so many volumes, social, political, 

biographical, that this episode may fitly be ended by the quotation. 

Leighton still wonders where the gods of his youth have flown. 


JaMES RuNCIMAN. 
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THE ART HARVEST OF THE YEAR. 


In the following attempt to arrive at a fair estimate of the English 
harvest of pictures and statues for the season which is now on the 
wane, I shall make no endeavour to give an exhaustive review of 
the year’s production, or to repeat criticisms which have been 
made clsewhere on the exhibitions at the Academy, the Grosvenor 
‘Gallery, the Royal Society, and the Institute, now also Royal, of 
Painters in Water-colour. My aim will be to discuss the contents 
of these exhibitions only so far as they may help us to a right 
conclusion as to the status in the world of our school at its 
best, and to forecast its immediate future. For this purpose 1 
shall have to take a few representative men from each branch of 
art ; to describe their works, to compare them with what we have 
previously seen from the same hands, and to inquire how much or 
how little they show of those qualities which the experience of the 
past has proved to be essential to the permanent triumph of a work 
‘of fine art. And it will help us toa right verdict if we take the 
last of these questions first, and attempt by a rapid comparison to 
‘decide what quality or set of qualities it is that has been hitherto 
decisive as to the life or death of an artist’s fame, or of the fame of 
a school. 

Taking modern art as commencing with the Italians of the 
fifteenth century, we may name as really great schools, with a 
reputation which has steadily grown from their own times down to 
to-day, those of Florence, of Venice, of Holland in the seventeenth 
century, and the Flemish school of Rubens; and as pseudo-great 
schools, with a fame which has fluctuated, but on the whole shown 
a strong downward tendency, those of Bologna, Naples, Holland 
in the late sixteenth century, and France in the eighteenth. Now, 
if we attempt to base any classification of these schools on the 
the subjects they treated, on their moral and didactic purposes, on 
their sympathy or want of sympathy with literary ideals, we find 
ourselves confronted by the curious and instructive fact that the 
four schools we have mentioned above as enjoying but a pre- 
carious fame at the best of times can boast a variety in choice of 
subject, an audacity and originality of conception, a skill in execu- 
tion, and what is called an elevation of theme, to which those on 
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the first list can as a whole afford no parallel. If we compared 
the two series on the principles employed year after year by those 
who see in a surrender to the French the only hope for English 
art, we should be driven to put Guido, Spagnoletto, Guercino, 
Giordano, Cignani, Cornelis Van Haarlem, Bloemart, Le Brun, and 
Le Sueur, far above Perugino, Bellini, De Hooghe, and Vandyck. 
Between the purely intellectual activity of the men in the first 
of these lists and that of those in the second no comparison is 
possible, and yet it would be difficult to find a competent judge of 
pictures—and such men are more numerous now than they have- 
ever been before—who would not give a gallery by the nine for a 
masterpiece by any one of the four. Now if by a rapid process of 
exhaustion we do our best to discover what it is that the four great 
schools of Italy and the Low Countries had in common, we shall 
find that technically it was excellence in the peculiar beauty of 
paint, namely, colour, and in a wider sense that it was sincerity ;. 
that the painters of Florence, of Venice, of Antwerp, and 
Amsterdam, painted from their hearts, that their emotions were 
enlisted in what they were doing, that they poured out their real 
sentiments and consequently touched the feelings of others. It is 
this beauty of sincerity that makes the rise of many schools and of 
many individual artists more attractive than their maturity, to say 
nothing of their decay. Intrinsically, who would not prefer 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Marriage of the Virgin” to his “ Transfiguration ” ? 
The tendency of every school as it becomes more completely master: 
of its means is to paint from the head; to do things because they 
are difficult or because they have not been done before ; to choose: 
subjects with dramatic or literary, rather than pictorial capabilities ;. 
im a word to astonish rather than to charm, to display versatility 
and invention rather than truth of perception or real sympathy 
with the beauty of the world. We may say, then, that the per- 
manent fame of an individual artist depends upon two things; in 
the first place, he must be sincere, he must have emotion and he 
must express it; secondly, his technique must be strong in those 
matters which are peculiar to the form of art he practises. To 
this second statement there are one or two apparent exceptions 
—Montegna, for instance, and Durer—but they are of the kind 
which prove the rule ; because, great though those men were, their 
warmest admirers would not say they were great as painters. The 
first rule, on the other hand, is invariable; art at its best is a 
language, a means of communication between man and man, and 
an affected and insincere picture is as valueless as a social com- 
pliment. And what is true of the individual is true of the school 
to which he belongs. The drift of all this is, that the permanent 
fame of an artist depends, firstly, upon the existence of real 
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esthetic emotion, and, secondly, upon its sincere expression ; and 
that neither ability divorced from feeling, nor feeling of the wrong 
kind, like that of Guido, or Poussin, or David, will preserve a 
reputation from decay. A ballad of Villon or one of Burns’s songs 
is worth more than an epic by a common singer, and so a few 
square inches of still life by one who has real esthetic emotion to 
pour out is more certain of immortality than the most grandiose 
creation of him whose art is made in a school. 

Guided by these ideas, we have never been much disturbed by 
the lamentations that are heard year after year over what is called 
the low aim of English art. The aims of English painters are far 
higher than those of the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century: I 
question whether they should not be considered higher even than 
those of the Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth; for, after 
all, the multiplication of Madonnas, of scenes from the lives of the 
Saints, and of what we may call the stock incidents of the sacred 
narrative, was carried on much more in the spirit of superstition 
than in that of the lofty religion which alone can add a dignity to art. 
And it must be remembered that the Madonnas of the greatest of the 
Madonna painters derive their charm, in nine cases out of ten, from 
the truth with which they pourtray those tender relations of mother 
and child which are open to every painter of domestic life, rather 
than from their devotional quality. 

If we apply the only test which time has shown to be of any 
value we shall, I think, come to the conclusion that at the 
present moment the English school of painting is the first in 
the world, that in spite of one or two moments of temporary 
eclipse it has been so for more than a hundred years, and that, 
judging from present appearances, it is likely to maintain its. 
place for at least a generation tocome. For a few years, indeed, 
France wrested the supremacy from us, but her success was due 
in no slight degree to the example of an English artist, and when 
Théodore Rousseau, Jules Dupré, Troyon, Corot, Millet, and 
Daubigny had passed away in such strangely rapid succession, 
the premiership reverted to the hands which still hold it. To 
some readers of this Review the statement I have here ventured 
to make may seem audacious, perhaps monstrous; but even among 
the artists, connoisseurs, and critics of France herself there are 
many who would subscribe to its terms, and yet Frenchmen 
have never shown any sign of that readiness to admit the short- 
comings of their patrie which is so common in England. In 
reviewing the English Fine Art Section in the Paris Exhibition of 
1878, M. Duranty, one of the ablest of modern writers on art,* 
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spoke in these terms: ‘‘ Par-dessus tout culmine l’art Anglais, si 
original, si delicat, si intime, et si audacieux dans la vérité, toujour 
expressif et significatif, plein d’un haut dandysme intellectuel . . .” 
&c.; and in his La Peinture Anglaise, one of the ablest and most 
accurate books upon an English subject ever written by a French- 
man, M. Ernest Chesenau asks whether French art is superior to 
English, ‘‘ Le Latin au Saxon,” and answers his own question, 
“Je lai cru longtemps. Mais je n’oserais plus ]’affirmer.” 

If the high position of English painting be due to one cause more 
than another it is to the system, or rather want of it, under which 
our young artists grow up. In these days there is plenty of teach- 
ing to be had, but it is not methodized as it is in every continental 
country ; the truth is tacitly, if not explicitly, recognised that, as 
all great art is the sincere expression of individual feeling, a dog- 
matic insistance upon objective principles should have no place in 
a school of art. At the Royal Academy, and at most other schools 
in the country, the course is so arranged that, while students are 
given every chance to become masters of their tools, they have to 
decide for themselves what to do with them when mastered; and 
it is upon this principle that every English painter has been 
educated ever since the time of Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
result is that our exhibitions display an amount of individuality, 
of original thought and sincere expression, that can be paralleled 
nowhere else. At the Salon there is far more invention, more 
novelty, more of that false originality which is to be found in a 
calculated eccentricity ; but as those qualities have never preserved 
a picture from oblivion in the past, and are never likely to do so in 
the future, I see no reason why a real lover of art should lament 
their absence from our exhibitions. 

At the present moment our strength lies in portraiture, in the 
painting of sea, and in that wider genre which is less intimate 
than the works of the Dutchmen without rising to what may be 
called, even by courtesy, history. Of landscape-painters proper we 
have few even in the second class, and hardly one in the first; 
while religious painting may be said to be dead, as the only man 
who practises it with any original success has long been silent. 
Outside these classes there are a few individuals who have reached 
a solitary excellence in a genre of their own, such as Mr. Burne 
Jones, Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. J. W. North. But, on the whole, 
it is through the three channels above mentioned that the 
fertilizing stream of English painting mainly flows. 

Most English artists who paint the figure at all produce a 
portrait now or then, and these stray efforts have, like the land- 
scapes of figure-painters, a curious knack of success. The ‘‘ Captain 
Burton” of Sir Frederick Leighton, the “‘ Miss Galloway ” of Mr. 
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Gregory, and the three portraits by Mr. Alma Tadema in the 
present exhibition at the Grosvenor, may be quoted as cases in 
point. But the four men who stand at the head of our portrait- 
painters are Millais, Holl, Ouless and Herkomer, and I give their 
names in what seems to me the order of their excellence. During 
the last five or six years, Mr. Millais has produced a series of 
portraits of famous men which will form a splendid monument to 
himself in the future, the finest of them all being the half-length 
of his brother Academician, Mr. Hook, a year ago. At the present 
moment there is a lull in his production. His portraits are this 
year neither so excellent nor, with one exception, so interesting as 
usual ; but the bow of Achilles cannot always be at full stretch, 
and they are at least equal to the general average of his work. 
Nothing can be more unreasonable than the chatter about care- 
lessnezs, and worse, which is raised by some critics when a great 
and popular artist fails for a time to do himself justice. As 
a rule, it is so far from being well-founded that his inferior 
pictures are precisely those to which he has given most time and 
trouble; but perhaps the subject was uninspiring, or the brain was 
tired, and for a time refused to respond to the call made upon it, 
and the result is a portrait which fails to please in spite of 
alterations and erasures, and the expenditure of double or treble 
the ordinary care and thought. Mr. Millais’ best portraits are 
those which have been carried to completion “ with one run,” and 
especially those in which a grand head offered material for a 
successful work by its realization alone. No such opportunity has 
this year fallen to his lot; but in at least one instance, the ‘‘ Henry 
Irving” for the Garrick Club, he has shown that none of his 
faculty for epitomizing a man’s character, or for modelling a 
head, has deserted him. The half-length of Lord Lorne at the 
Grosvenor deserves more praise than it has received. In breadth 
of handling, and in the general coherence and simplicity of its 
conception, it is one of the best things Mr. Millais has ever done. 
On the other hand, his ‘“‘ Lady Campbell” is better in idea than 
execution ; while an opposite verdict may be passed upon two 
portraits at the Academy of a little girl and a gentleman with a 
gun. Mr. Frank Holl, like Mr. Millais, is hardly so strong as 
usual. In no one of the ten portraits contributed to the two chief 
exhibitions is he quite at his best. The head of Mr. Weldon at the 
Grosvenor is strongly modelled, and instinct with character; the 
half-length of the painter’s father, the late Mr. F. Holl, A.R.A., 
at the Academy, is refined and delicate even to pathos; the full 
length of the Prince of Wales, for the Middle Temple, has the 
dignity of a Velasquez ; and the seated portrait of Dr. Haig Brown 
much of the humour and mental alertness of a Frans Hals. But 
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in his very best work Mr. Holl combines actuality with style, a 
presentment of a nineteenth century man as he is, with a pictorial 
significance in every detail of his head, of his strangely-clothed 
figure, and of the milieu in which he is placed for artistic purposes, 
which is equalled by no one else. In many ways the work of 
Mr. Holl resembles that of M. Bonnat; in general intention their 
portraits are curiously alike; the aim of each is to surround a 
strongly-modelled head with accessories taken frankly from actual 
life, and painted in such a way that they shall, when we look at 
them, please, but which do not ask to be looked at at all. But Mr. 
Holl’s colour is warmer, his chiaroscuro more truthful, and his 
sense of style in the management of a frock coat—we do not know 
what he can do with a lady’s dress—better than the same things 
in the portraits of the French artist. Mr. Ouless and Mr. 
Herkomer are more superficial recorders of character than 
either Millais or Holl; but this year they are both very 
strongly represented. Mr. QOuless takes the higher rank of 
the two with his diploma picture, a half-length of his brother 
Academician, Mr. J. E. Hodgson, and his excellent portrait 
of Mr. Samuel Morley. With these the best of Mr. Herkomer’s— 
which are, I take it, those of Canon Ellison and of Canon Bradby, 
late of Harrow and Haileybury—will hardly stand a comparison. 
Mr. Herkomer seems, however, to have profited by the strictures 
which have been passed on his achievements of the last year or 
two, for his hands are painted with much more care, and his 
bodies, or rather his suits of clothes, are much less empty than 
they used to be—that is, so far as his portraits are concerned. 
It will be noticed that of all these portraits only one is that of a 
lady. If we may judge from the exhibitions, ladies are painted 
much less often than they used to be a few years ago; and 
after Mr. Millais we should find it difficult to name a single 
English painter who could be trusted to produce a lady’s portrait 
which would alike satisfy her friends and his brother-artists. 
Mr. Gregory has, indeed, painted one which was excellent in 
every way, and: Mr. Calderon exhibits another in the present 
Academy which must be pronounced very clever indeed; but it 
would be hazardous to judge from those isolated efforts, and as 
for the present work of Mr. Sant, of liv. Hicks, and others who 
are popular with ‘‘ clients,” it hardly comes within the limit of fine 
art at all. A frame of heads which he sent last year to Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s exhibition roused in us a hope that Mr. John Collier 
was about to fill the gap, but with the exception of the half-length 
of ‘“‘ Mrs. Peck,” at the same gallery, his work of this season hardly 
shows any advance. 

We now come to the painters of yenre, and among these we find 
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-one who is destined in all probability to hold a very high place in 
the history of modern art, I mean Mr. Orchardson. Mr. Orchardson 
is not always happy in his choice of a subject, as witness his 
“‘ Voltaire” of last year, but now that he has arrived at the full 
maturity of his powers, his treatment of a theme yields to that of 
no living painter in individuality and sincerity, while his work has 
a spiritual alertness, a taste and grace in the turn of every line, a 
teeming significance, and, where it is required, a breadth and 
solidity, which can hardly be paralleled elsewhere ; add to this that 
his colour is as rich and as complete in its harmony as that of old 
tapestry, and we need not be surprised that wherever his pictures 
have been seen they have been welcomed as those of one of the 
greatest of living painters of genre. His contribution to the present 
Academy is one of his most successful works so far as colour, 
character, and dramatic lucidity is concerned, but it is wanting in 
grace of line and a little arbitrary—in appearance—in chiaroscuro. 
The pre-occupation with colour, light, and texture, and their mutual 
effects, which is so conspicuous in Mr. Orchardson’s work, is almost 
exclusive in that of Mr. Pettie, whose best picture has been bought 
by the much-abused trustees of the Chantrey fund. The weak 
point of most of Mr. Pettie’s larger works has been their emptiness. 
His invention seems to fail him after he has made out his chief 
figures and their immediate surroundings; from his canvasses we 
too often get a suggestion of an exhausted fancy like that of a poor 
actor of charades. But in this Chantrey picture he had the good 
fortune to hit upon a theme in which these defects turned to his 
advantage. The bareness of the church in which an aspirant for 
knighthood keeps his vigil is only what it should be, and the sense 
of desolation we feel is so thoroughly germane to the matter in 
hand, that it goes to the credit of the painter. In the management 
of the cold morning light, and in the rendering of the various tex- 
tures upon which it falls, the picture is an advance on anything 
its author has previously done. 

A third Scotchman, and one animated by the same ideals as 
Orchardson and Pettie, Mr. R. W. Macbeth, is represented by a 
large picture which represents one side of his art, his feeling for 
the beauty of living things, favourably enough; but it is hardly up 
to his best level in technical matters. 

With these three Scotchmen, as with nearly all the rest of their 
sub-school, the chief technical matters, as I have said, are colour 
and texture, and, in subject, the telling of some kind of story, 
dramatic or idyllic. With the young Englishmen who may be said 
to correspond to them, that is who follow to the end a definite 
technical motive, subject is much less, and precision of handling 
much more, important. Among them the most interesting group is 
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that formed by those whose object at present seems to be to paint 
sunlight, or at least light; they have this year enriched our art- 
wealth by one or two pictures which deserve more than passing 
notice. Of these, we may speak first of Mr. Gregory’s “Intruders,” 
a scene on those Thames banks which every year become more 
crowded with holiday makers. A house-boat and an attendant 
pair-oar lie in some sequestered backwater, and two of their 
inmates, a young woman and a young girl, watch the play of five 
swans who dash the water about with wings and legs; the whole 
scene is bathed in the brilliant sunshine of a late June. Such 
a subject gives a painter as good an opportunity as he could wish 
of painting light. There are surfaces of every texture, from the 
sparkling facets of the river surface to the painted sides of the 
house-boat and the absorbent cotton and wool of the girls’ 
dresses, and Mr. Gregory has taken advantage of them all to force 
his suggestion of a blinding illumination to the highest pitch. One 
of his two figures has her arm before her eyes to shade them from 
the glare, and we who look at the picture feel almost tempted to 
repeat her action. So far as I know, no painter in Europe can 
show a greater mastery over his material than we find here. It is 
not a canvas bordered by a frame, it is an open window; the 
illusion is so great that we hardly feel the want of motion, added 
to which the whole effect is won in the simplest and most straight- 
forward manner, without trick or subterfuge, but by the closest 
observation, not only of the actual facts of local tint, but of their 
optical effects one upon another. In this respect the ‘Il Mio 
Traghetto” of Mr. Henry Woods will hardly bear comparison with 
the work of Mr. Gregory ; its colour is less sternly true, and in 
other ways it is not a little conventional ; but in general balance, 
in arrangement of colour and in sense of atmosphere, it hardly 
falls short of ‘‘ Intruders.” Mr. Woods’s three other contributions 
to the Academy are inferior to this, but all four are real additions 
to our art-wealth. 

Leaving these “‘ little masters ’’ and turning to those who paint in 
somewhat of the same spirit, but on a larger scale, we must pause 
first before Mr. Luke Fildes’s ‘‘ Flower Girl,” and ‘ Venetian 
Life,” in which the gaudiest tints are used with success, and a 
glorified rendering of the moderately handsome girls of Venice 
made acceptable by the Rubens-like breadth and warmth with 
which their charms are pourtrayed. When time shall have 
tempered the tints of these two pictures and an old varnish glazed 
them into a more subdued glory, when the life they chronicle shall 
have been modified by the passing years, they will, perhaps, take 
a place among the art-treasures of the world which no one has yet 
ventured to claim for them. From Mr. Fildes to Mr. Calderon is 
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not so long a step as some may think it, and the “‘ Aphrodite,” by 
the latter painter, which occupies a place of honour at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, is conceived in the same spirit and carried out 
with much the same kind of success as the two Venetian pictures I 
have just mentioned. The idea has already been used by M. 
Cabanel in his well-known picture in the Luxembourg, “ La 
Naissance de Vénus.” The English artist has brought to his 
task a warmth of feeling, a splendour of colour, and a capacity for 
coherent expression of which the work of the French master shows 
hardly a trace. 

The productions of M. Cabanel and of other official artists of 
France have far more in common with such a conception as the 
President of the Royal Academy’s huge ‘‘ Cymon and Iphigenia,” 
than with any of the works of which we have been hitherto speak- 
ing. The work of Sir Frederick Leighton has been deteriorating 
ever since he was elected to the chair of Sir Joshua, and in this 
huge canvas—huge, that is, as English canvasses go—there is 
little to admire beyond a superficial grace of line and a certain 
academic skill in the arrangement of the subordinate passages ; the 
woman and child on our right, for instance, are delightful, and 
would make a charming group for sculpture; but taken as a whole 
the picture is disagreeable in colour, false in illumination, and 
dramatically without life or significance, so that we can hardly say 
that it adds much to the value of the year’s art harvest; and as to 
the other two important pictures to which central places have been 
assigned in this great room at the Academy, the “Idyll” of Mr. 
Millais, and the ‘‘ Hadrian at a British Potter’s” of Mr. Alma 
Tadema, they have won a mixed reception, in which, on the 
whole, applause has scarcely had the best of it. In both there is 
much to admire, much that no living artist could equal; but if we 
compare Mr. Tadema’s work to his “ Picture Gallery” and 
his ‘‘ Sculpture Gallery” of ten years ago we find it monotonous 
in colour and strangely devoid of light and atmosphere, while in 
some parts of Mr. Millais’ ‘‘ Idyll” there is a heaviness of hand 
and an uncertainty of modelling which was not to be found in his. 
pictures two or three seasons ago. 

We now come to the painters of land and sea, and among the 
latter we find a group—if we apply such a word to men who are 
by no means governed by one idea—of artists who study Nature 
with a closeness, and pourtfay her beauties with a personal sincerity 
of conviction, which are to be found in no other school. These 
men are J. C. Hook, Henry Moore, John Brett, Colin Hunter, and 
W. L. Wyllie. I have no space to go through their works in 
detail; and if I had it would hardly be worth while, for it is 
impossible to convey in words any real idea as to what it is 
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that makes up the excellence of a sea picture. I must content 
myself with pointing out how each of the men I have named 
has his own personal way of looking at the phenomena of 
Nature ; how Mr. Hook paints the atmosphere that lies on the sea, 
the life on its coasts, and even its scent; how Mr. Henry Moore 
paints the water of it, its wetness, and the forms it takes under 
the buffeting of the winds; how Mr. Brett gives a procés verbal of 
its condition under certain data of sky and atmosphere; how Mr. 
Colin Hunter treats its surface as an ever-changing mirror, reflect- 
ing every tint in the sky above and the depths below; and how 
Mr. Wyllie sees in it the great high-road, the bearer of burdens, 
the restless servant of man. All these men, with, perhaps, the 
exception of Mr. Wyllie, whose two pictures at the Academy are 
both a little disappointing, are well represented in one or other of 
the four chief exhibitions ; and I do not hesitate to say that neither 
Mr. Hook’s “ Mirror of the Sea-mew,” nor Mr. Brett’s “‘ Macleod’s 
Maidens,” nor Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Off the Bill,” nor Mr. Colin 
Hunter’s ‘“ Herring Harvest” at sea, could be surpassed in their 
own ways by any living painter; and the two first of those four 
pictures are by no means among the very best creations of their 
authors. The five men I have mentioned would, indeed, be 
enough in themselves to preserve any school from insignificance, 
and they are supplemented by several more whose work is not 
greatly inferior to theirs. Among these I may name Mr. Hamilton 
Macallum, Mr. W. H. Bartlett, Mr. Napier Hemy, Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, and Mr. David Murray, so far as the two latter may be 
¢alled sea-painters. 

Of good landscapists the English school is at present strangely 
bare, considering its great traditions. When Mr. Millais chooses 
to do so, he can paint a better landscape than any of his 
countrymen, and his “Chill October,” ‘Over the Hills,” and 
«Sound of Many Waters,” will probably rank among the classics 
of English art; but it is long since he has given us a work of the 
kind, and the premiership is at present in commission between 
several men of a much younger generation, of whom Mr. Alfred 
Parsons may, perhaps, be taken as the most promising. None of 
the works he exhibits this year, however, are quite up to the land- 
scape he sent to Burlington House twelve months ago, which has, 
we are glad to see, won a medal at the Salon just closed. After, 
or beside, Mr. Parsons come Frank Walton, Ernest Parton, Mark 
Fisher, W. J. Hennessey, James Macbeth, Ernest Waterlow, and 
several more who form a very respectable second flight, although 
none of them can make good their claim to rank in the first. 

We have now said all that our space would allow of the work 
being done by those groups of painters on whom the credit of our 
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‘school mainly depends; but we have yet to glance at the work 
‘shown by the men to whom we alluded above as isolated pheno- 
mena, as artists winning honour in directions in which they travel 
‘alone. Among the battle painters called into existence by the 
success of Miss Thompson and our many little wars of the last \ 
‘few years, Mr. Woodville is facile princeps; his work has, indeed, 
a breadth and a generally pictorial quality which is seldom found 
in the genre. In his picture of ‘“‘ The Guards at Tel-el-Kebir”’ he 
shows no little skill in the treatment of a rather thankless subject. 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s quasi-historical ‘“‘ Rebel-hunting ” is almost 
the only work of its kind which deserves any respect in the eleven 
rooms of Burlington House. Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘“ Consulting the 
‘Oracle” is a little over-weighted by its details, but its author shows 
‘a power of composition and a simple breadth of facture which give 
‘promise of a considerable future ; Mr. Clausen’s ‘“‘ Labourers after 
Dinner ” is a study of agricultural life @ la Bastien Lepage of the 
‘best kind; and Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ Diadumené,”’ one of those classic 
-compositions of which he has the monopoly in this country, is ax 
refined on a small scale as his “ Visit to Asculapius” in the 
-Chantrey collection is on a large one. 

But the greatest of all these solitary rocks is Mr. Burne Jones, 
whose ‘‘ King Cophetua ”’ at the Grosvenor has been the puzzle of 
‘the season. In technical matters it is one of the finest, perhaps 
‘the very finest, of his works. In colour it is superb, and from an 
arbitrary, decorative point of view no fault can be found with the 
arrangement of its masses, with the flow of its lines, or with the 
‘management of its textures. But so far as these things, and, still 
-more, the aspect of the four heads introduced, are intended to 
‘suggest ideas germane to the legend of the king who married the 
beggar-bride, I can only say that the picture seems to me so im- 
pregnated through and through with false and morbid sentiment, 
that instead of clothing the old tale in a glory it never had before, 
it drags the trail of the serpent over it all, and taints its freshness 
ever. 

In this rapid review of the pictures of the year I have endea- 
voured to confine my remarks as much as possible to those qualities 
which really affect the permanent repute of a work, or a school, of 
art. I have tried to show why it is that I, in common with many 
others, believe that such qualities are to be found in greater abun- 
dance and greater purity in the pictures of our English artists than 
in those of any foreign country; and why, therefore, the dismal 
prophecies as to the future of our school, which are based upon its 
indifference to what is called, very wrongly, imaginative art, to 
classical subjects, to historical subjects, and to all those notions 
of which the world heard so much from the advocates of high art 
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of a generation ago, are beside the mark. Monotony of subject,. 
simplicity, or even vulgarity of subject, has been no bar to im- 
mortal art in the past, nor will it be in the future. A great artist 
can say more with a mere “face at the window” than a David, 
or an Ingres, or a Cabanel, can say with the help of the most 
grandiose events in history; and simplicity of theme has this 
great advantage, its capabilities can be more easily mastered, and. 
it can be repeated as often as may seem desirable. It is too 
seldom remembered that the great Dutchmen owed not a little of 
their unequalled power over their materials to a constant pegging 
away at a single subject. De Hooghe painted sunlight as no one 
else has done, before or since; and that was because De Hooghe 
gave the whole of his mind to it. 

An article like this would not be complete without a mention, 
however short, of the Water-Colour societies, especially as the year: 
is a critical one in their history; for it is the second, and that is 
the most crucial, in the Institute’s experiment of opening its gal- 
leries to outsiders. So far, the greatest success has attended the 
new departure, and the collection brought together in the fine new 
galleries in Piccadilly is probably the best ever seen at an annual 
show. Not that any new man has been discovered; the minor: 
exhibitions are too numerous for that to be likely; but the 
general level of the younger contributors is very high, and one, 
at least, Mr. H. R. Steer, sends drawings which show the highest 
promise. 

Turning to the sister art of sculpture, we find at the Academy, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, and at one, at least, of the minor 
exhibitions, that of the British Artists in Suffolk Street, evidence 
of the rapid advance made by our school within the last five years. 
At the Academy the trivmphateurs are Mr. Hamo Thornycroft and 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert—the first with a work in which style and 
realism are blended with extraordinary success, the other with a 
statuette which charms by its fine imaginative qualities and the 
faultless rhythm of its lines—and both these sculptors send other 
works which are, in their way, hardly inferior to their chief con- 
tributions. Mr. Gilbert’s bust of an old man, a very old and 
seared old man, is worthy, for breadth and style, of his mask of a 
girl of last year; while Mr. Thornycroft’s bust of Mr. Walter 
Prideaux, and his small model in bronze of a domestic cat, are as 
remarkable in their way as his ‘“‘ Mower.” Mr. Woolner, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. Birch, Mr. Roseoe Mullins, Mr. C. 
B. Lawes, and several more also exhibit ‘ideal’ works—as the 
sculptors phrase it—of considerable merit; while the busts and 
portrait statues of Mr. Boehm, Mr. Bruce Joy, Mr. Brock— 
especially his finely-energetic “ Sir Richard Temple "—and one or 
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two others, show at least no falling-off from what they have done: 
before. 

On the whole, then, it seems to me that those who have the 
fame of our school at heart may be satisfied with the state of 
affairs. Of course the bad pictures and the bad statues outnumber 
the good ones, as they have always done at every time and in 
every country ; but their badness is part of the price we pay for 
better things; it is in the stress of much striving that excellence 
is reached. And the diversity of aim which characterizes our 
school, and makes it so difficult to understand or to write about 
as & whole, is one of its surest signs of vitality. Its members are 
militant in their sincerity: they do not paint to startle the man 
in the next studio; they paint to express their own emotion, and 
in doing so they are raising up a monument for themselves which 
will outlast bronze or marble. 
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Tux unanimous respect paid to the memory of the late Sir Bartle 
Frere by the Legislative Chambers of the Cape Colony and of Natal, 
in the most marked and official manner, opens up the pertinent 
question; ‘‘ How is it that a Governor, recalled from his post by 
the: present Government under circumstances, presumably, of 
disgrace and obloquy, should still command, even in memory, the 
almost unbounded esteem and favour of those colonists over whose 
interests he presided?” However much we grant to the subtle 
power of Sir Bartle Frere’s character, to his courtesy, his refine- 
ment, and considerate behaviour towards all men in his private 
and official capacity, nevertheless the enthusiasm that has been 
lately evoked over his tomb has a deeper origin than in a simple 
respect for personal attractions. The reasons for grief at his death 


are two-fold. Many Englishmen, and, proportionately, a still 


greater number of colonists, have been prompted to exhibit their 
condolence, not only because they saw they had lost in Sir Bartle 
Frere a literary and accomplished man, a friend of worth and 
sincerity, of unblemished traditions and pure domestic life, but 
because they felt that at a time when the country particularly 
needed him and men like him, a valuable political life was cut 
short, and one more taken from. that limited roll of illustrious 
statesmen whose proudest characteristic is a chivalric sense of 
national honour. 

It may appear to some premature to quarrel or wrangle about 
politics and political questions over the scarce-interred remains of 
the brave Englishman, whose ambition was to do good service to 
his country with unsparing hand and unflinching purpose, and 
then rest at last under “six feet of English sod” ; but the lives 
and actions of able administrators are a nation’s property, their 
words and writings a peculiar heritage, and their experiences a 
treasure-house from which it is allowable to draw at the earliest 
as well as the latest moment. In the final ‘ conclamatio” over 
the tomb, and before the echo of the thrice-repeated and heart-felt 
“ Vale!” has passed away,—just as we grasp the rounded whole of 
the life of the individual and of the statesman—the thought flashes 
upon us that, in spite of the hard measure of fate and the irre- 
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parable nature of our loss, we are almost repaid by this present- 
ment, as it were, of one more great and honourable Englishman, 
traduced and maligned in the cause of his country, but justified 
even now by time. In the stillness and solemnity of the tomb, 
this justification seems even more ample, party cries being hushed, 
the rancour of political intrigue unwhispered, and a calmer review 
succeeding upon bitter invective. Had the personal courage and 
accomplishments of the man been marred by the sycophantic zeal 
of the politician, or had his talents of administration been spoilt 
by imperious self-seeking or private gain, our admiration at his 
career might have been less great; but it is a well-known fact that 
Sir Bartle Frere returned from his arduous and difficult post of 
Governor at the Cape Colony a poorer man than when he went 
out. In acquiescence to the storm of public odium, Sir Bartle 
Frere bent his head in dignified and studied reserve. Whenever 
he spoke or wrote, he always did so in a spirit of reasonable and 
tempered criticism, yet, had he dipped his pen in gall—the only 
weapon left him—and had he sent a stinging retort on a barbed 
shaft of sarcasm amongst the ranks of his quondam friends, he had 
an abundant right to do so. His official tongue was free, and no 
restraints were upon him, but he chose to suffer in silence, and let 
the pitiless, unbending logic of facts—and every mail from South 
Africa brought its quota—work out his revenge. The bleeding 
and distracted state of Zululand, torn by internecine feud, is 
trumpet-tongued evidence of the incapacity or callous cruelty of 
his traducers. Granting, for a moment, that the war with Zululand 
was forced upon Cetywayo, this much we can confidently assert, 
that in spite of Isandlwana and all the strategic errors of our 
generals, Zululand itself would, at this present moment, have been 
a. well-governed dependency had it come under a ‘‘ Frere ” régime. 
The fatal field of ‘the little hand” was the turning-point in the 
fortunes of the High Commissioner, and we might almost say an 
English Ministry. It gave an occasion for that unmeasured and 
unjust invective time has proved to be not the outcome of honest 
and righteous indignation, but the simulated indignation of an 
unscrupulous electioneering agent. It is impossible for English- 
men to speak with calmness of that policy and of those politicians 
who condemned the sending of the ultimatum to Cetywayo and 
the whole of the warlike operations, but afterwards, with Zululand 
prostrate at their feet, made no real attempt to re-organize, and 
suffered the land to reek with slaughter amongst the clans them- 
selves, and the cry of suffering and slain humanity to ascend to 
heaven unheard and unavenged. 

The Boers have stepped in at last, and have elected a king of 
their own choice, and they will probably do what a_ British 
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Commissioner could have effected with ease at one time, and that 
is, hold and rule the country. When Sir Bartle Frere, with the 
co-operation of the Imperial and Colonial forces, conquered the 
Transkei, he recognised the fact that the natives were to be 
governed after they were conquered. The maxim of his traducers 
is that savages should rot in their savagery, so that a solitude 
caused by death and strife should reign over a once populous 
country ; and when this decay and this solitude are complete, they 
call upon men to applaud a policy that gives a pernicious liberty 
to untrained and ill-chosen chieftains, to their poor savage 
subjects death by civil war. What can the savages themselves 
think of Englishmen whom they, in their simplicity, have been 
accustomed to regard almost as their natural champions? Hitherto 
they have felt that, after the English had beaten them in fair fight, 
they had protected them, sometimes in a rude and rough fashion, 
it is true, but well on the whole. Now, for the first time, they 
have had bitter experience of the fact that Englishmen can deceive 
and betray. Throughout the length and breadth of Africa, the 
fate of the loyal Bechuanas is held up before their eyes as an 
undying example of the ingratitude or fear of the English. A 
little timely help here, as in Zululand, would have saved the lives 
of the natives and the honour of England. If the apostles of 
humanitarianism have any conscience, let alone a sense of 
national credit, how can they explain their neglect of duty? Our 
late High Commissioner in South Africa did not live upon the 
breath of canting subterfuge. He was a man with 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules ; 

amongst them, unfortunately for him, an instinct of honour and 
patriotism. If his wars seem to be a contradiction to his friend- 
ship for the native, we still know that he cared enough for 
them after war to be their friend and administrator, and that he 
was sufficiently wise to apprehend that this care and admini- 
stration could be exhibited best under the dominant power of 
England. 

The career of Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa falls naturally 
into three periods. The first period was taken up with the 
Transkei rebellion and the settlement of the frontier difficulties, 
the second with the Zulu war, and during the third period the 
great administrator, stripped of his High Commissionership, 
smarting with the obloquy of the Zulu war, and censured for 
official excesses, sank down at last, foiled in the last supreme 
effort at Confederation. 

From the Kei to the Tugela is a long step. On the map the 
countries around these rivers seem to have little connection with 
one another; but Sir Bartle Frere saw that the two central figuree 
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‘around whom savagery, witchcraft, and barbarism could rally were 
those of Sandili and Cetywayo. With far-seeing eye he perceived 
that, once these two organizations were broken, the native diffi- 
‘culties in South Africa would be solved and a clear field presented 
for confederation. We all know the story of the ultimatum and the 
episodes of the Zulu war. The field of Isandlwana broke off the 
continuity of a policy both clear and intelligible, but maligned and 
-aspersed beyond all reason. If Lord Chelmsford, or ‘‘ poor Durn- 
ford,” made mistakes, were these mistakes, of a temporary and 
-accidental character, to mar the whole scheme of an African 
‘empire? If the Prince Imperial was fated to die in a “‘ donga” in 
Zululand, was this untoward disaster to cast discredit upon an 
Imperial scheme ? It cannot be denied that accidents which time 
and caution could naturally repair have cut the threads of our 
Imperial policy. There is an interregnum in South Africa, and 
the thought that “‘ divers nationalities are fighting for their own 
hand” in this country recalls the truth of the dead statesman’s 
warning. What is the attitude of his traducers who have cut the 
threads of his policy ? It may be described as one of tardy and 
spasmodic efforts with the shadow of predestined failure upon 
them. Although taking their stand on the platform of non-inter- 
ference, they have been driven to interfere with the vacillating 
timidity of half-repentant men. They are grasping at the shadow 
of a Frere policy when they send Mr. Mackensie as Commissioner 
to Bechuanaland, when they despatch the 91st Regiment to the 
Reserve territory in the Transtugela province, when they find it 
necessary to undertake the government of Basutoland with Colonel 
‘Clarke. They are, in reality, doing honour, though with the 
-doubtful honour of a base imitation, to the policy of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Time, with its record of merciless facts, is working a great 
revenge. The second period ends with the return of Sir Bartle 
Frere from Natal and the Transvaal. How little our late Governor 
spared himself may be gathered from the fact that he travelled to 
whatever place his personal presence and advice seemed in the 
slightest degree necessary. In the Transkei war he had shifted 
his head-quarters from Cape Town to King Williamstown ; in the 
Transtugela war he went to Natal, and gave the most devoted per- 
sonal supervision to every possible detail. When the murmurs of 
‘discontent reached him from across the Vaal he went to the Boer 
-encampment, supposed to be full of mutinous and rebellious Boers. 
His own words describing his visit are these :— 


And this is what happened to me personally in the camp. I went there on a visi, 
accompanied by two orderlies, so that I could be recognised by everyone as I rode inte 
the camp. I met three young farmers; I saluted them, and received their answer: 

-“ Tf you venture to ride in you will certainly be shot.” 


‘ 
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“Of fear Sir Bartle Frere had none in the discharge of his duty.. 
He rode in and saw the Boers, and by his words and presence 
commanded their respect. He came away with the full idea that 
these Boers were in earnest and that their grievances were to be 
met by concessions of the fullest self-government. In his letter to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, dated July 1881, he writes :— 

_It is now nearly two years since I expressed my conviction that no less measure than 
self-government, controlled, as in the Cape and other colonies, by the Crown, would 
content the Boers, and that no less, with proper Constitutional checks and under the 
authority of the British Crown, should be granted to them. At that time I certainly 
never contemplated that a section of successful malcontents would be accepted as 
representing the whole population of the Transvaal. I then drew up the outlines of a 
Constitution, in which I was greatly assisted by the advice of the President of the 
Orange Free State, Mr. Brand ; of the Chief Justice of the Cape Colony, Sir Henry de 
Villiers ; of the Prime Minister, Mr. Sprigg : and of the Attorney-General, Mr. Upington ; 
and other Dutch and English gentlemen who knew the Boers thoroughly, and under- 
stood what was needed to give them a good and liberal form of government. The 
materials so collected were at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Government when I was 
superseded, as regarded all authority in the Transvaal, in June 1879. I drew the 
special attention of the late Sir George Colley to the subject when he came out in 1880, 
and placed copies of the materials I had collected at his disposal. In a letter which I 
received from him, dated Mount Prospect, February 7th, 1881, only a few days before 
his lamented death, he asked me whether I remembered sending him “an outline of a 
form of government approved by educated Dutch politicians?” and added, “I think, 
with some modifications, it might not be inapplicable to the Transvaal. I may be 
sanguine, but I still hope that this revolt will be followed by something of a reaction 
against its leaders and instigators, and that a favourable oppertunity may offer for 
giving the Boers a somewhat more liberal Constitution, and one which would satisfy 
the demands of the majority.” 


The statement of Sir Bartle Frere respecting the ‘‘ successful 
malcontents ” in the Transvaal may be questioned only by those 
who do not know that agitation and malcontent were kept alive by 
a knot of men living at the Paarl and Stellenbosch, in the western 
province of the Cape Colony. Moreover, a well-known character 
of Irish extraction, Aylward by name, did infinite harm throughout 
the Transvaal by his unmeasured language and _ incendiary 
addresses. 

But all these agitators would have effected little had it not been 
for the words of the arch-agitator himself at Midlothian. He is 
the man whom the Boers once trusted, then doubted, and ended by 
despising. Let us place side by side with this the well-known 
words of General Joubert at Mount Prospect after the battle of 
Majuba Hill, as given to the Special Correspondent of the Cape 
Argus, March 13th, 1881. They run thus, and are a remarkable 
answer to the Midlothian campaign of Mr. Gladstone, who, if he 
really had believed in his own words, would have restored the Trans- 
vaal. General Joubert says :— 


~” We have believed in the righteousness of the British Government. We sent a ‘depu- 
tation to the Queen of England to lay our case clearly before her, but all to no purpose. 
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T want to know, and the people of England will also like to know, why Mr. Gladstone, the ° 
Prime Minister of England, has not carried out his promise to return the Transvaal to its 
rightful owners, because he considered the annexation a disgraceful act. When we read 
these words we relied upon the great English statesman doing us justice. He has not 
done so. We desire to know why. 


The correspondent in answer to this pertinent question, suggested 
that, ‘perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s attention had been kept so en- 
grossed in the East and Ireland that the Transvaal difficulty had 
been allowed to stand over.” To this General Joubert answered 
that ‘he could not see that was probable, as a telegram to Lanyon 
would have been sufficient.” 

Yes, a telegram would have been sufficient, and had Mr. 
Gladstone sent that telegram he would have spared himself that 
well-merited charge of ‘“‘bloodguiltiness” posterity will bring 
against him. To quote his own words spoken in the heat of 
rampant demagoguism at Midlothian in the winter of 1879 :— 

_ Look at what have been their [the Government’s] spontaneous acts! They have; 
annexed in Africa the Transvaal territory, inhabited by a free European Republican 
community, which they have thought proper to bring within the limits of a Monarchy, 
although out of 8,000 persons in that Republic qualified to vote on this subject, we are 
told that 6,500 protested against it. These are the circumstances under which we have 
undertaken to transform Republicans into subjects of a Monarchy. 

In another place he follows up the same strain of ideas, and 
distinctly pledges himself to a policy of repudiation. At Peebles, 
April 1, 1880, he said :-— 

That is the meaning of adding places like Cyprus and places like the country 
of the Boers to the British Empire. And, moreover, I would say this, that if 


these acquisitions were as valuable as they were valueless, I would repudiate them, 
because they are obtained by means dishonourable to the character of our country. 


Let us examine by the light of official documents how far the 
righteous and sensitive mind of Mr. Gladstone was influenced by 
the struggles of the Boers for independence. The voice of the 
man in office is very different to the voice of the popular orator on 
the hustings. In the speech from the Throne (January 1881), 
where we might have looked for some intimation of that righteous 
spirit of repudiating dishonourable transactions entered into by an 
unholy Government, the following paragraph occurs : 

A rising in the Transvaal has recently imposed upon me the duty of taking military 
measures with a view to the prompt vindication of my authority, and has of necessity 
set aside for the time any plans for securing to the European settlers that full control 


over their own local affairs, without prejudice to the interests of the natives, which I 
have been desirous to confer. 


- No wonder that General Joubert, speaking in the flush of victory 
at Mount Prospect (March 1881), might ask, with telling irony; 
“Why did not the Prime Minister carry out his promise ?”’ 

We know what followed after Majuba, and how Mr. Gladstone, 
suddenly smitten with the sense of bloodguiltiness in South Africa; 
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surrendered English interests, abandoned the natives and sacri- 
ficed our honour, and moreover had the malignant cunning to hide 
from the English nation the real nature of an ignoble transaction 
under the mask of a suzerainty, a mask now finally torn away 
and treated with the contempt it deserved. 

How can any Liberal party, attached to traditional lines as they 
may be, defend their position in South Africa on logical or senti- 
mental grounds. If they despise sentiment, honour, prestige, as 
‘delusive and jingoistic terms, let them be at least guided by the 
logical conclusions of their premisses. The memory of Sir Bartle 
Frere, his acts and words, his life and example, are a lasting 
protest against his traducers. Whilst Mr. Gladstone was aspersing 
his name in Scotland, and making promises time has proved to be 
hollow and superficial, Sir Bartle Frere was bravely facing every 
difficulty in South Africa with patriotic ardour and at the risk of 
his life. Whilst the Radical press shrieked at him as if he were as 
cruel, as imperious as a Roman Pro-consul or a Spanish Viceroy, 
Sir Bartle Frere was framing, in company with enlightened Dutch- 
men in the Cape Colony, a Constitutional Government that would 
in all probability have suited the Boers and kept them within the 
honoured folds of the English flag. Whilst every despatch of the 
present Government to South Africa has been a cowardly con- 
cession, extracted by the rifle, or an unmeaning and useless 
interference, as were the despatches of Lord Kimberley in the 
Basuto war, provoking amongst the colonists themselves contempt 
and dislike, the despatches of Sir Bartle Frere were written with a 
bold, fair, and vigorous hand, and inspired by an honourable and 
consistent heart. The strangest spectacle of all is this—when the 
Radical press, and Radical politicians in England, cursed the acts of 
Sir Bartle Frere, the Colonists as a body, and amongst them many 
Dutchmen, blessed. They appreciated him in his capacity as a 
private gentleman, as a man of education and literature—he was 
unanimously elected Chancellor of the Cape University—and as a 
statesman. That his memory is still cherished in South Africa is 
proved by the resolution of condolence passed in the Chambers of 
Natal and of the Cape Colony. 

The third period of Sir Bartle Frere’s Governorship is distin- 
guished especially for the failure of the Confederation Bill. The 
permissive measure of Lord Carnarvon, lying though it does in the 
limbo of things forgotten, is still a most important document. It 
contains the secret of a successful South African policy, if this 
success can ever be achieved now after the wreck of a “ Frere” 
policy which made its first principle the predominance of the 
English name. The initiative in a great scheme of this kind 
should come most naturally from a dominant power. At present 
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there is chaos in South Africa, and it is just possible that in 
course of time a new nationality may be evolved out of the 
struggles of diverse races; but, if such be the case, it will not 
follow that England will have the authority, or be in such a 
position as to suggest a broad political scheme. The ideal govern- 
ment of South Africa would have been that of the Home and 
Colonial authorities working on the same lines and developing, 
pari passu, a parallel native policy, England respecting the con- 
stitutional rights of the various communities, and these African 
communities respecting the advice of Imperial statesmen. But 
Lord Kimberley has shown by his action in the Basuto War that 
he and the Radical party could not trust such a well-ordered 
colony as that of the Cape Colony with the future of the Basutos, 
even if their military operations had been successful. The 
Radical party have established an imperium in imperio in South 
Africa of a most difficult and perplexing nature. Having taken 
over Basutoland again, and having expressed a wish to govern 
the Transkei apart from the colonists, they have created a gap 
most treacherous in its depth and width. A common native policy 
conducted by Englishmen and colonists alike is further off than 
ever. 

With regard to this native policy, Sir Bartle Frere had not 
elaborated a definite course ; but his general principles are good, 
and involved in the following statement :— 

I would only state my conviction that time will show that protection, without 
sovereign authority, is impossible ; that the withdrawal of sovereignty means the with- 
‘drawal of protection; and that both sovereignty and protection may be effectually 
exercised through the Colonial Government, and by ministers responsible to a freely elected 


Colonial Parliament, provided it is under the direct and unquestionable sovereignty of 
the crown of England. 


The most recent departure in South Africa is to establish 
Imperial power in such places as Bechuanaland, Basutoland, possi- 
bly the Transkei and the Zulu Reserve, on distinctly Imperial lines. 
The sympathy and co-operation of the white settlers are neither 
asked for nor given. It is extremely unlikely that the Parliaments 
of the Cape or Natal would vote a single penny to aid the present 
Government in their half-hearted ventures to take up a responsible 
position. This is to be regretted, as in the long run the native 
question must belong to the white settlers of South Africa. The 
time seems not to be far distant when, after the example of the 
Transvaal, they will take it in their own hands whether English 
statesmen wish it or not. And this brings us to the question how 
far Sir Bartle Frere merited the charges of his traducers as being 
an ‘‘ Unconstitutional Governor.” Mr. Gladstone went so far as 
40 say, that as neither he nor Sir Henry Rawlinson had been in a 
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position of responsibility, ‘‘ they had never imbibed from actual 
acquaintance with British institutions the spirit by which British 
Government ought to be regulated and controlled.”” The most high- 
handed act Sir Bartle Frere was supposed to be guilty of in South 
Africa, was the dismissal of the Molteno Cabinet. The case itself 
is a precedent in Constitutional law, and is stated fully in Tod and 
elsewhere. The Act in itself is of an exceptional character, but it 
was resorted to under very exceptional circumstances. During the 
Transkei War it was found impossible for Imperial and Colonial 
forces to work together under divided control. The dispute on the 
matter had come to be so serious, that the governor had to exercise 
the unusual but undoubtedly constitutional right of dismissing 
the Molteno-Merriman Ministry, and calling upon Mr. Sprigg to 
form another. 

There was naturally a great deal of disappointment amongst the 
ejected ministry, who never ceased assailing Sir Bartle Frere with 
the utmost rancour during the rest of his régime. In Parliament 
they constituted an unbending phalanx in opposition to the great 
Confederation scheme. 

Upon another occasion Mr. Gladstone, after denouncing the 
annexation of the Transvaal and the Zulu war, remarked: “ Sir 
Bartle Frere, who was the great authority for the proceedings of 
the Government in Afghanistan, has announced in South Africa 
that it will be necessary for us to extend our dominions until we 
reach the Portuguese frontier to the north.” From the juxta- 
position of ideas, not only here but elsewhere, it has been inferred 
that Sir Bartle Frere was answerable for the unconstitutional 
annexation of the Transvaal. Such an inference is entirely un- 
founded, and a bare examination of dates will prove it. Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone’s proclamation, declaring the Transvaal British 
territory, was dated on April 12, 1877. Sir Bartle Frere had only 
landed at Capetown, a place more than twelve hundred miles dis- 
tant, and connected at that time with Pretoria not even by tele- 
graph, upon March 31, 1877; so that it is impossible for him to 
have had much to do practically with this act, which took place 
twelve days only after he had set foot upon African soil. The 
eminently constitutional Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, who pre- 
ceded Sir Bartle Frere, must be held responsible for the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, as one of his last, if not the last of his 
official acts. Examining matters in the light of pure justice, the 
incorporation of Griqualand West within the Cape Colony, and the 
acquisition of the Diamond Fields during the “ Barkly” régime, 
appear far less justifiable than any single official act of Sir Bartle 
Frere. Without raising any invidious comparison between the 
two Governors, it nevertheless seems scarcely fair that the one 
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should have the credit of introducing responsible government, and 
of being on all occasions a strictly peaceable and constitutional 
ruler, notwithstanding his share in the annexation of Griqualand 
West and of the Transvaal, but that the other should be handed 
down to posterity as a violator of abstract right, and, in the words 
of Mr. Gladstone, unacquainted ‘“‘ with the spirit by which British 
government ought to be regulated and controlled.” Of course 
time may, and assuredly has, proved the futility of “‘the chatter 
of irresponsible frivolity”; but it is as well that these points 
should be cleared up as soon as possible, and the stigma attached 
to the name of a great Englishman removed. As a still further 
proof of Sir Bartle Frere’s fair and constitutional way of looking 
at the political questions of the Colonies, his own words suffice :— 


As regards the Cape Colony itself, nothing more seems to me needed than to let the 
colony, under its existing constitution, work out its own political future. Let a 
similar measure of self-government, in all internal affairs, be given without stint or 
grudging to the loyal, intelligent, and every way competent colonists of Natal, as I 
have repeatedly and long since recommended; and let equal measure be meted out to 
the Transvaal. 


The only real charge worth discussing left against Sir Bartle 
Frere, is that of having forced a Zulu war upon insufficient 
grounds. Opinions will differ on this subject, and the strength of 
Zulu resistance shows that if Cetewayo’s ‘“impis” had swept 
across the Tugela into Natal territory they would have worked 
most terrible destruction, not only amongst the small white colony 
of 40,000 men, but amongst the native population of 400,000 who 
lived under English protection. If the Zulus were not a standing 
menace to the Natalians they were certainly one to the Boers in 
the Transvaal. Now, reflecting upon Boer disaffection to English 
rule, and upon Zulu hatred towards Boers, a cold-blooded and 
diplomatic High Commissioner might have allowed the Zulus to 
sweep into the Transvaal, harass an impoverished republic, and 
exhaust the feeble efforts of the Boers. How feeble and how 
weak the Boer Republic was before we annexed the country may 
be gathered from the fact that there was absolutely nothing in the 
treasury to pay official clerks with; and the native difficulty with 
Secocoeni, a far less formidable chief than Cetywayo, had proved 
too great for the Transvaalers. In fact, the English had to storm 
the stronghold of Secocoeni, and finish the war for the Trans- 
vaalers. We have some idea now of the nature of Boer gratitude, 
and might be pardoned if we viewed with complacency the idea 
of the whole Zulu force hurling itself upon the Transvaal in a 
weakened and impoverished state. But the diplomacy of Sir 
Bartle Frere was not so cold-blooded as to permit savages to 
attack white men with the silent approbation of the dominant 
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power. He recognised the fact that the forces of savagery are 
uncurbed, unscrupulous, guided by a spirit of wild revenge, unfit 
to be trusted with the fruits of victory, and owing allegiance to a 
cruel and despotic king. Therefore he threw those columns of 
British soldiers between the Boers and Zulus, with what dis- 
astrous expense and with what loss of life we all know; but, had 
it not been for the accident of Isandlwana, how different might the 
whole record of South African history be! Possibly a united 
Empire under the British flag. Our Governor wished to clear the 
ground for this desirable consummation; but he little dreamt that 
English blood would be spilt, and the heroism of the 24th at 
Isandlwana and Rorke’s Drift would be called forth, to strengthen 
an Afrikander republic and consolidate an alien empire. 

He regarded a South African empire as the heritage of that 
dominant race which, for two or three generations—since 1806— 
has done most of the really hard fighting against savagery. In 
the Kafir Wars of 1820, 1835, and 1846, and later on in 1878, the 
burden and heat of the day have fallen upon English soldiers. 
Whenever a powerful combination of Kafir clans has had to be 
faced, English generals have come to the front, and, as a rule, 
have carried through an arduous, thankless, and perplexing work. 
The Boers have chased and shot down the natives as they would 
apringbok or antelope, and have been content to wage a continuous 
and guerilla warfare. In the work of subduing a continent, the 
honour is not to be ascribed solely to the Boer sharp-shooters. So. 
great is our sense of humiliation at recent disasters in- South 
Africa, so great our desire for self-effacement, that it is necessary 
to recall the facts that have given us, as a British nation, a right 
to claim dominant power in South Africa. In the war with 
Secocoeni, it was necessary for the Boers to fall back upon Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and English troops. The storming of the strong- 
hold of this formidable chief, as well as that of Moirosi’s Mount, 
are achievements too recent to need detailed recapitulation. The 
hordes of Kreli, Sandili, and Cetywayo have all been dispersed 
by British forces with very little help from the Boers themselves. 
In fact, the English have a perfect right to say that the initial 
difficulty of conquering a savage country, like Kafirland and 
Zululand, has rested with them. 

If there is any doubt as to the general results of our martial 
achievements, there is none whatever with regard to our 
philanthropy. The Boer doctrine is one of the complete sub- 
jection of the native races. This may be well enough at first ; but 
to entertain no idea of their possible improvement, their elevation 
in the scale of humanity, their education, their civil and religious 
privileges, is the characteristic of an unreasonable and inhuman 
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conqueror. According to the constitutional “‘ grondwet” of the 
Dutch Republic, equality in Church and State is denied the black 
man. If there is any less rigorous and exacting interpretation of 
the duties of white men to black, it is all owing to English 
philanthropic effort. This philanthropy may have offended, and 
may have seemed too Quixotic, too indulgent, too regardless of the 
real differences of races, too indifferent to the hardships, trials, and 
privations of a rude frontier-man’s life; but, upon the whole, it 
has done good by its everlasting protest and reiteration that the 
white man should spare the black in his superior strength, and 
should educate and Christianize him. Have the Boers of their 
own accord ever entertained the idea of elevating the natives, 
preserving their language and history, even for scientific purposes, 
of impressing upon them in their subjection that they may be 
«“* cohaeredes”’ in a civil and religious community? The history of 
the nomad Boers will give a negative answer to any question 
that may be asked on the question of their attitude on recon- 
structing their society on a liberal basis. From an enlightened 
point of view, no race can show a more ignominious record of 
administrative wisdom than the people termed the Boers of South 
Africa. With no literature, no language worth preserving, no 
education, culture or refinement, with an inveterate dislike to 
political restraint, they have wandered from one part of the broad 
veldt of South Africa to another, a nation without a history or a 
roll of public achievements. Even the romance connected with 
the onward struggles of the “vver trekkers” melts away when we 
know how they have conquered the Bushmen, Hottentot, and 
scattered Kafir clans. A succession of guerilla inroads, countless 
reprisals upon the aboriginal races, early morning forays when 
the black man has been ‘‘ spoored up,” or tracked to his kraals, 
and shot down indiscriminately around the smouldering embers of 
his camp fire—this has been the fashion of their warfare; and 
although adapted to the country and the people, it cannot excite 
our admiration or win our applause as bold and chivalric. The 
Bushman with his arrows and the Kafir with his assegai have had 
no chance with the breech-loaders and rifles throwing slugs and 
bullets amongst their huddling crowds. The Boers have never 
had in their history an open and stand-up fight with the natives, as 
our soldiers had at Isandlwana, Gingholovo, and Ulundi. 

If we ask where their courage and tenacity have been displayed 
in subduing the soil and reclaiming the waste places of the Con- 
tinent a very brief experience will show that the Boer, although he 

lives in the midst of a vast country and with unlimited space at 
his disposal, takes véry little trouble to sow and reap. At many 
farmhouses the chance visitor will discover that the very bread he 
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has been imported from Australia, and the butter he uses has 
come from Switzerland or Denmark. Yet these Boers are the men 
who have raised the cry of ‘‘ Africa for the Afrikanders, from the 
Zambesi to the Cape Point,” look upon Englishmen as imported 
aliens, and themselves the rightful owners of the soil and worthy 
of being the dominant power—since Majuba Hill—in the African 
continent.. Their representatives, the Transvaal Delegates, are 
_ starring Europe, visiting the various capitals and Courts, making 
commercial treaties, advertising themselves as the representatives 
of the brave Republic which has overthrown and supplanted British 
influence and prestige. With the loss of only fifty men, for no 
greater number than this were killed in the Transvaal war, the 
Boers have achieved all this. Never having felt the strokes and 
passages of cold steel, never having exposed themselves to the shock 
of battle or heard the measured tread of hostile battalions in their 
midst, and wrestled man with man for freedom, they claim a 
heroism and a patriotic ardour equal to that of the Switzers. 
Africa, according to Linneus, always provides quid novi, and it is, 
in truth, a marvellous and miraculous country, but there has never 
been such a miracle done in it as this founding of an “ Afrikander ” 
empire with the loss of only fifty men. Had England’s right to be 
considered the dominant power in South Africa been founded on 
wanton conquest, aggressive greed, or selfishness, some doubts 
_might have been thrown upon the validity of her right. But she 
has spent her treasure, spilt her blood, for an honourable purpose. 
She has endeavoured to administer the country, to colonize it, to 
improve it, and to introduce enlightened principles of Constitu- 
tional government. She sent one of the ablest exponents she had 
to extend her beneficent influence, and to maintain her right to be 
the dominant power in South Africa. How all this has been 
reversed, how she stands confessed now as a mocked and incapable 
power in South Africa, with her rights forfeited and her name 
despised, are the thoughts that involuntarily rise up before us as 
we stand by the tomb of Sir Bartle Frere. 

We look at the tangled skein of South African policy and wonder 
what will be the end of it. Will the various elements, now in 
fusion, crystallize in some form or shape? Will a new dominant 
power be born out of chaos? Will the clay fashion itself without 
the wheel of the potter? Can a stately edifice arise without the 
hand of the skilled artificer? If the ‘‘ Afrikanders” have really 
founded an empire in the Transvaal with indefinite promise before 
it, then we say that no empire has been more cheaply won than 

_this one. Has it been really and completely won, and will it out- 
_live the circumstances of its exceptional and miraculous birth ? In 
_the near future Englishmen and English statesmen will have to 
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take this matter into consideration. They will have to realise 
whether it is not better to let the territory of Natal and of Zululand 
and Swaziland be merged in that of the Transvaal. This latter 
republic will possibly be merged with the Free State, and the 
Dutch, as opposed to the English, supremacy will be a fait accom- 
pli. The two republics will hold the gateway to the interior, and 
the future of South Africa, in a very extended sense, will be in- 
fluenced by what is done in Bloemfontein and Pretoria. The 
English and German settlers, who would have wished British 
dominancy to last for a long time to come, will find, in the absence 
of any real attempt of English statesmen to maintain the integrity 
of the British Empire, that it is best to come to terms with the 
‘* Afrikander’’ Republic, which has had such a phenomenal birth 
at Majuba Hill. England will stand by and watch, not without 
regret on the part of some of her sons, the independent growth of 
of an empire she had the first and great difficulties in founding. 
As this empire under its own flag will certainly be beyond the folds 
of her own, no scheme of a Federal Union or of a consolidated and 
world-wide empire will be capable of being applied to Africa. The 
history of England will then afford two most remarkable instances 
of empires once founded by her sons, and then lost by them; the 
first, that of America, lost by intolerance under George the Third, 
and the second, that of Africa, lost by concession under Queen 
Victoria. 

Just as some are found now to regret that Burke and his intui- 
tive wisdom were not attended to in 1784, when he saw that force 
was no remedy in America, so some may lament hereafter that 
Frere and his advice were not followed in 1884, when, according 
to the political circumstances of the case, the converse proposition 
was true. In both instances the maladroitness of English states- 
men will be regretted, and the voice of even the unwarlike 
Wordsworth come back as an unavailing Tyrtw#an strain :— 

England! the time is come when thou shouldst wean 
- Thy heart from its emasculating food ; 

The truth should now be better understood : 

Old things have been unsettled; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 


Auzght good were destined, thou would’st step between. 
England! all nations to this charge agree. 


GRESWELL. 
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WHY WOMEN WRITE. 


A witty Frenchman has observed that “‘ when a woman writes a 
book, there is a book the more and a woman the less in the sum 
total of the world.” His eloquent countrywoman, Mme. de Staél, 
adequately repudiates the charge by calling on her sex to elevate 
and beautify their existences by literary pursuits, thus casting a 
nobility and honour around lives which otherwise would degenerate 


ignobly, as they passed along the road leading from youth to the 
inevitable term of all things. 


Enfin, relevons nous, sous le poids de l’existence, ne donnons pas 2% nos injustes 
ennemies, 2% nos amis ingrats, le triomphe d’avoir abattu nos facultés intellectuelles. 
Ils réduisent & chercher la celébrité ceux qui se seraient contentés des affections. Eh 
bien! il faut ’atteindre. Ces essais ambitieux ne porteront point reméde aux peines 
de Y4me; mais ils honoreront la vie. La consacrer & lespoir toujours trompé du 
bonheur, c’est la rendre encore plus infortunée. Il vaut mieux réunir tous ses efforts 
pour descendre avec quelque noblesse, avec quelque réputation, la route qui conduit de 


la jeunesse & la mort. 

George Sand proudly boasts that the fear of losing any of her 
womanly charm by the addition of a grey hair to her raven locks, 
or the ploughing of a single wrinkle on her brow, never deterred 
her from hours of midnight study or days of unintermittent 
intellectual production. 

The opinion of the world on the subject of the entrance of the 
weaker sex into literary pursuits has curiously fluctuated from 
time to time. We know the position cultured women occupied, 
and the influence they possessed during the age of greatest splen- 
dour in Greece, and the object of detestation they subsequently 
became when the asceticism of early Christianity swept over the 
world. In the fifteenth century we have many instances of learned 
ladies. Vittoria Colonna is an illustrious example of erudition and 
virtue; Alessandra Scala and Cassandra Fedele carried on a corre- 
spondence in Latin with Politian; Dometta Trivulzia delivered 
long orations before thronged assemblies ; while Isotta of Verona 
lectured at the University of Bologna on the degree of culpability 
of Adam and Eve, and we read that when she stood forward to 
defend the cause of her sex, the verdict of the assembly was in- 
variably given in favour of Eve. We wonder, were Isotta to 
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-appear at Oxford now-a-days, whether the undergraduates would 
be equally courteous. This respect for feminine culture passed 
-away with the splendour of the fifteenth century. The corrupt 
age of Louis XIV. undermined all chivalrous feeling men enter- 
tained for women, and they relapsed into an inferior position from 
which they have not yet emerged. The views of Englishmen 
have, however, become modified since Dr. Day, a hundred years 
ago, expressed his horror of female authorship, and was shocked at 
Maria Edgeworth’s having been permitted even to translate Mme. 
de Genlis’ Adéle et Théodore, addressing a congratulatory letter to 
her father when the publication was prevented, or since Southey 
wrote to Charlotte Bronté: ‘‘ Literature cannot be the business of 
a woman’s life, and it ought not tobe.” ‘I trustI shall never 
more feel ambitious to see my name in print; if the wish should 
rise, Ill look at Southey’s letter and suppress it,” she answers 
naively. Modified, also, are our views since Mary Lamb declared 
“writing to be a most painful occupation, and advised women to 
beguile their time with knitting, knotting, netting, carpet-work, 
and the like ingenious pursuits.” 

Alphonse Karr’s axiom, however, still expresses the opinion held 
by a section of women’s surroundings, and society in general; an 
opinion which is hardly fulminated as in days gone by, but which 
lies dormant in many, especially male breasts. A woman is sup- 
posed to be unsexed who takes to her pen as a method of gaining 
her livelihood, or seeking a refuge from uncongenial surroundings. 
Husbands and brothers dread the publicity of print for their 
womankind ; they fear that a veil will be torn from intimate rela- 
tions ; fear, perhaps, still more that by mental work women may 
build themselves a rampart, entrenched behind which they are 
independent agents acting on their own resources. The more selfish, 
we are afraid, do not scruple to say that the competition is cheap- 
ening a market already paid badly enough. ‘The female relations 
and friends, thus encouraged by the deprecatory action of the 
masculine section of the family, compress lips and put up hands 
with a cynical ejaculation to the effect ‘‘ that it is a pity So-and-so 
should be so odd!” or express a certain resentment at the with- 
drawal of a member from the domestic circle. Yes, as things are 
even still constituted, it requires a strong stimulus to induce a 
woman to embark on the uncertain sea of literature, and a steady, 
passionless determination to steer for what she considers the most 
desirable haven. It will be interesting to ascertain what this 
stimulus usually is, and what influences led George Eliot from the 
“rustling acacia trees” of Rosehill to Chapman’s dingy house 
in the Strand, or made Emily Bronté pour her fiery soul into the 
weird imaginings of Wuthering Heights. For this purpose the 
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series that is now being published under the auspices of Mr. Ingram, 
comprising the history of some of the most eminent women of our 
time, will be useful, more especially as it is done with the keen 
insight and delicate sympathy which only members of their own 
sex could bring to bear upon the question, and are selected from an 
exceedingly varied range of character. 

What, then, drives women into the arena, where the laurel crown 
is sometimes won, but where the blows are heavy, and the dust and 
noise of battle are often overwhelming. Is it ambition? Hardly ; 
the most eminent women are always at the outset curiously 
diffident of their own powers. Is it love of art for art’s sake ? 
Hardly ; for, as we shall subsequently show, women seldom take to 
literature spontaneously, or at an early age. Is it patriotism ? 
No; we can hardly recall a woman who has written a sound political 
treatise or a great patriotic song. That fierce resentment men feel 
if their country is insulted, that tender cherishing of her honour, 
that yearning to lay down his life for her sake, is almost unknown 
to women. If they have a lover or a brother fighting, they will 
passionately espouse the cause in which he is enlisted, but this 
sentiment is never productive of artistic achievement. Is love, 
then, the great fructifying power in the intellectual life of 
women? No, most certainly not. Fame, the love of all, is but 
a small thing to the love of one in women’s hearts. We go so far as 
to say that all strong affection militates against a woman’s artistic 
power, that love of one infallibly produces impotency in art while 
it lasts. It is not love, but love’s antithesis, that ‘“‘ hunger of the 
soul” from which women suffer who are deprived of it, that is 
the great compelling power forcing them into a literary career. 
Need of love, need of money, and uncongenial surroundings throw 
them back upon their own resources, and by degrees the creative 
faculty is aroused. That before sowing the grain it may not be 
necessary to prepare the soil with the vitalising, fertilising pro- 
perties of sorrow and affection, we do not say, but women seldom 
write under the impulse thus given; when they love, they live 
their love, all their faculties are absorbed in loving, and for the 
time the power of intellectual production is gone. This fact it 
is which constitutes their great weakness; for this reason their 
work never throbs with the living passion and intensity of men’s. 
Goethe, after having broken off his engagement with Lili, went 
home and wrote the scene between Clirchen and Egmont. Dante 
wrote his Vita Nuova while the ‘least pulses of his body were 
still beating” with love for Beatrice; his passionate address to 
his country, Ahi! Serva Italia, while smarting under the unjust 
sentence of exile that his fellow citizens had pronounced upon 
him. 
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The Countess Hahn-Hahn, who possessed considerable power in 
the analysis of character, thus expresses her conviction of the 
inferiority of women to men in this respect :— 

“‘* Without pleasure in that which has been undertaken in good 
earnest, without devotion to it, satisfaction in it, triumph with it— 
nothing great was ever yet accomplished ; and what is the quin- 
tescence of these feelings except inspiration? What else is the 
pulse of their life? Inspiration is the electric shock which runs 
through the chain of existence ; and history shows that it is only 
received by men.’ 

“Only by men ?’ interrupted Faustine ; ‘and the prophetesses 
of the Hebrews! and the Roman matrons who laughed at death! 
and the priestesses of the Germanic tribes! and the heroines of 
Saragossa 

““*T except the mere impulse. When a woman’s heart is touched, 
‘when it is moved by love—be it for an individual, for her country, 
or for her God—then the electric spark is communicated, and the 
fire of inspiration flames up. But even then, woman desires no 
more than to suffer and to die for what she loves. No woman was 
-ever excited to the creating, controlling, world-lifting point: no, 
never ; that is, never by inspiration. It never yet entered the mind 
-of woman to make her lover immortal, like Petrarch’s Laura and 
Dante’s Beatrice. They do not even master art, much less science. 
That woman remains to be born who is capable of interesting 
herself for an abstract idea, to the extent of enduring chains and — 
torture for its sake, like Galileo with his “EH pur si muove” ; we 
cannot so much as form a notion of a female Socrates.’ ”’ 

Perhaps if we went deeply into the laws of physics, we should be 
able scientifically to account for the fact that a woman’s brain is 
incapable of the dual action of being in love and producing literary 
work. 

Philosophers tell us that mental action is contingent on the 
presence of a certain nervous apparatus, and that a general relation 
may be traced between the size of this apparatus and the quantity 
of mental action as measured by its results. No idea or feeling: . 
arises save as a result of some physical force expended in pro-— 
ducing it; and we might indulge in far-fetched theories as to whether 
by a course of expansion of physical force, and development of brain 
power, women might not be made capable of the dual action of 
sensation and production, thus giving forth work equal to men. 
There is no logical classification that can make it necessary to place 
men’s and women’s brains in different categories—it is the greater 
amount of strength which carries a man further. He takes his 
flight on the first impulsion; and no sorrow, no joy, checks the 
momentum. They rather add power. A woman’s flight, on the 
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contrary, being weaker, the first strong emotion she experiences 
beats her breathless and panting to earth. 

In any comparison, however, between the two sexes we speak 
with all reservation, knowing but little of what women can do. 
Their genius is as yet hampered and confined. It is not only the 
mental apparatus that is weaker, it is also in a great measure the 
cowardice of saying what they think, the servile bowing down 
to public opinion, and the degrading consideration of what will sell, 
that makes their work so inferior. Miss Robinson in her life of 
Emily Bronté tells us that in their early childhood Mr. Bronté, 
their father, in order to discover what they knew, and induce them 
to speak with less timidity, deemed that if they were put under a 
sort of cover he might gain his end ; and happening to have a mask 
in the house, he told them all to stand and speak boldly from under 
cover of the mask ; “ and so what their childhood had really taught 
them,” the narrator continues, ‘‘ was the value of their father’s 
quaint experiment.”” The three sisters, repressed and unhappy in 
their uncongenial bleak Yorkshire home, never cast off the mask 
from behind which they spoke ; the voices tremble and quiver with 
passion, but are never more than voices, never do we get at the 
real women. 


What my soul bore, my soul alone 
Within itself may tell, 


Emily Bronté sings; and throughout her poems one recognises an 
artistic temperament repressed and stifled. A man with her 
powers would immediately have given his genius and affection a 
concrete form, and have procured an outlet for his imagination, 
instead of checking the flow of passion and shutting it up within 
his heart. 

Another great cause of weakness in women’s work is_ the 
manner in which they pass the years that ought to be devoted 
to accumulating material. It is not the actual education of a 
woman that is so inferior to a man’s, it is after the education is 
supposed to be completed that she is so weighted in the race. A 
man sets to work as a matter of course; a woman spends some 
years waiting for a husband who, perhaps, never comes, or fritters 
her life away in the small duties of social life. No chance for her 
to shut her door, and declare that she must have three or four 
hours’ study every morning. We know how Maria Edgeworth 
wrote all her books “‘at an oblong table in the centre of the 
library at Edgeworthstown, which was a rallying point for the 
family, who grouped around it reading, writing, or working.” 
Mme. de Staél is said to have declared of the authoress of 
Popular Tales: “ Elle est digne de l’enthousiasme, mais elle s’est 
perdue dans la triste utilité.” How can we say what valuable 
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work the young Irish girl would not have produced if, instead of 
losing herself in “la triste utilité,” she had been able to give 
undivided attention to self-culture ? Or the brilliant Corinne herself, 
what heights might she not have attained if, instead of setting out 
on the search for ‘‘ noble characters,” she had remained at home 
and honestly and simply endeavoured to transcribe the life around 
her. What studies we might then have had, instead of unsound 
political opinions; and what descriptions of real men and women 
instead of the rhapsodies of high-strung laurel-crowned poetesses. 

Men, if they have the literary faculty at all, develop it at an 
early age. They may be living a busy social life, have many ties 
of affection, plenty of money: if they are possessed by the divine 
madness, reams of poetry and romances will be produced that, 
perhaps, never see the light; but the impulse will be, as with the 
great German poet, “to transform into an image, a poem, every- 
thing which delights or troubles him.” 

The process in the case of a man is generally this: He 
goes to school, and there, almost before he can hold a pen, 
almost before he can string sentences together, if he has the 
creative power, he begins to babble. Wordsworth was sent in 
the ninth year of his age to the endowed grammar school of 
Hawkeshead in Lancashire, where he remained until he was four- 
teen, ‘“‘and it was while here his first attempts at verse-making 
were made.” One of the pieces he composed unmistakably pre- 
saged two of his most prominent mental characteristics. ‘It was,” 
he said, ‘‘a long poem running upon my own adventures and the 
scenery of the country in which I was brought up.” Shelley’s 
heart glowed as intensely with the enthusiasm of humanity at 
Eton as it did at St. Arenzo, and he expressed himself in song: 

I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep ; a fresh May dawn it was 


When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why. 


The instances, indeed, of precocious genius in men are numerous. 
Beranger, a printer’s compositor, taught himself, and began to 
publish at sixteen. Calderon was celebrated amongst his surround- 
ings at fourteen. Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope was published when 
he was twenty. Keats, a surgeon’s apprentice, first appeared in 
print at twenty-one, and died at twenty-five. Shakespeare had 
written almost all his historical plays before he was thirty-four. 
From school a man goes to college, and there generally experi- 
ences his first sensation of love, and very often under its influence 
does work that he never surpasses in after life. Heine’s love poems 
to his cousin Amalia, at seventeen, are more finished and pathetic 
than his more mature lyrics. On leaving college a man’s career 
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is irresistibly determined, and he seldom falters in his onward 
course. 

A woman, on the contrary, if she be a Catholic, goes to a con- 
vent-school, and passes through paroxysms of religious fervour, 
casting herself, like George Sand, before the Madonna; while a 
pietistic evangelicalism represents the mode of thought of the 
Protestant George Eliot. Women also go through a love episode 
which seems, for the time, to paralyze all power of production, 
even of study; and when that has died out of their life—become 
but a faint echo—they for the first time definitely enter the domain 
of literature. Although the mental development of girls is con- 
sidered more rapid than that of boys, they never achieve any 
artistic work until much later. There is, indeed, a striking similarity 
in the age at which most women take to their pen. Indiana, George 
Sand’s first novel, was not written until its authoress had been 
married ten years and had two children. George Eliot did not 
appear in print until she was twenty-seven, and that was in a 
translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus. Maria Edgeworth’s Letters to 
Literary Ladies were written in her twenty-seventh year. Charlotte 
Bronté was thirty before the little volume of poems under the 
names of Ellis, Currer, and Acton Bell was launched upon the 
world. John Stuart Mill blames our social institutions for this 
want of youthful spontaneity in the mental powers of women; 
he says: 

Their sentiments are compounded of a small element of individual observation and 
consciousness, and a very large one of acquired associations. This will be less and less 
the case, but it will remain true to a great extent as long as social institutions do not 
admit the same free development of originality in women which is possible in men. 

Thus writes our great champion; and yet we turn to America, 
that country in which women go to colleges, mix on equal terms 
almost with men, have equal rights accorded to them, including even 
that “‘ free trade in divorce ” of which Mr. Beresford Hope speaks. 
We find the only effect this freedom has had is to femininise the 
genius of the men, and render the women absolutely unproductive 
in literature. Wendell Holmes, Irving, Howells, James, Curtis, 
might, almost any of them, be women writers. From American 
women themselves we have not as yet one single work of value. 
That the feminine artist, therefore, is artificial can hardly be 
ascribed to the inelasticity and repressiveness of our social 
institutions. 

Girlhood never knows those moments of poetic rapture which 


De Musset describes as taking possession of him even when a 
schoolboy : 

Pourquoi mon ceur bat il si vite? 

Qu’ai je done en moi qui s’agite 
Dont je me sens epouvanté ? 
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womanhood, hardly ever that vehement fervour during which 
Burns wrote ‘‘ Scots wha hae wi Wallace bled,” riding in the 
midst of a tempest, ‘‘ while his friend, observing his looks, forbore 
to speak.” 

Recalling Burns, we do not remember a woman who has ever 
sung or written without an elaborate previous education; no 
woman, indeed, of his rank has ever become eminent in any 
department of literature. Great men have sprung from all 
classes, women chiefly from the upper middle-class, and besides 
the ordinary education accorded to their sex, have, as a rule, been 
trained in classical learning. It would be impossible to cite one 
woman who, like Burns, Beranger, or Campbell, has written without 
this previous preparation. They are exotics, and must be pruned, 
watered, trained towards the light. 

It is interesting to compare the inspiration of the ploughman 
and that of the poetess, more nearly inspired than any we can 
recall: the one pouring forth his passionate soul on the wild 
Galloway moor, or singing— 

In glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side ; 

the other, “‘lying on the sofa,” as Miss Mitford humorously 
describes her, ‘‘ while Mr. ——, of whose fine taste and skill in 
reading she has a high opinion, stands upon the hearth-rug, and 
uplifts the MS. (of the Dead Pan) and his voice ; while our dear 
friend, folded up in Indian shawls, with her long black tresses 
streaming over her bent-down head, listens ‘ critically and analy- 
tically,’ to decide whether the rhymes are justified by the 
‘ analogy’ of accepted canons.” 

Where among women’s productions do we find such an outburst 
as ‘‘ Scots wae hae,” or one of the songs “To Mary”? That 
purest form of poetry, the lyric dashed off in the heat of passion, 
sorrow, rapture, and joy, belongs not to them. The nearest approach 
to Burns’ or Heine’s love songs in feminine pages is to be found 
in Mrs. Browning’s Portuguese sonnets, and they are not original. 
In the very first one we are checked by the idea of the ‘ mystic 
shape moving behind her” and drawing her “ backwards by the 
hair.” The illustration is taken from the famous passage in the 
Iliad, in which Athene takes Achilles gently yet overpoweringly 
“by his yellow hair.” We immediately feel, pure as has been 
the source of the inspiration, that it has not gushed forth at her 
individual bidding. 

Another innate quality of genius—indeed, we might almost say 
test of genius—humour, is absolutely wanting in women’s work. 
Many a writer can make us cry, but only a few can make us laugh 
and cry ; when he is able to do so, he has proved himself one of the 
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great ones. That divine laughter that is akin to tears, those tears 
that are akin to laughter, are never to be found illumining the 
pages of women’s work; indeed, there is in most women a 
curious incapacity for appreciating it. Harriet Martineau con- 
fessed that she was unable to see the wit of Tom Jones, and Mrs. 
Browning made the same observation about Harry Lorrequer. 
Mrs. Poyser is witty at times; but it is rather George Eliot’s 
supreme power of observation and deft power of utilising materials 
that has called “that new-set razor” into existence, than the 
original mother’s-wit of the Vicar of Wakefield, or Lawrence Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. Of all mental gifts humour is the one least 
capable of cultivation, and the one most directly inherited from 
parents and Dame Nature: 

Vom Vater hab ich die Statur, 

Des Lebens ernstes Fithren ; 


Von Mutterchen die Fréhnatur 
Die Lust zu fabuliren. 


While we are on the subject of hereditary tendencies and capa- 
cities, a fact that is borne home to us by studying female 
biographies, and one that strengthens the theory of their want of 
spontaneity and originality, is the inferiority of their parents. 
There may be an impulse in superior men to exalt the memory 
of their mothers: still we have conclusive proof in so many 
instances from unbiassed witnesses that either on one side or the 
other great men have had unwontedly gifted parents. George 
Sand, on the other hand, was the daughter of an uneducated 
Parisian grisette and an empty-headed cavalry officer. George 
Eliot’s father, we read, was “‘ quite incapable of understanding her 
inward perplexities, or the need of her soul for complete unity of 
thought”; while the only information vouchsafed about her mother 
is that she was a “notable house-wife.” Harriet Martineau’s 
parents were almost surprisingly inferior intellectually. Miss 
Mitford’s father was a jovial stick-at-nothing fox-hunting squire of 
the three-bottle class; her mother, we hear, was a nonentity. 
We know Byron’s witty summing up of Richard Edgeworth and his 
daughter: ‘‘One would never have guessed she could write her 
name; whereas her father talked, not as if he could write nothing 
else, but as if nothing else was worth writing.” Of her mother 
the only opinion we can form is through the insultingly deprecia- 
tory remarks made of her by her husband, which certainly do not 
induce us to form a high opinion of her mental calibre. 

We have thus far sought to show by exemplification what urges 
woman into the domain of literature, what are the stimulating 
powers that develop and ripen her genius. In doing so we have 
suggested that women are seldom capable of spontaneous and 
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original intellectual production, and that strong emotion, instead of, 
as in the case of men, driving them to immortalise their sorrow 
and their joy in a deathless form of song or story, absolutely para- 
lyzes them into speechlessness. We have also shown, as a proof 
of their artificial powers, that they begin to write much later than 
men, and that no woman without previous years of study and 
education has ever written or sung. We only advert to these 
facts, stating at the same time that it is impossible to deduce any 
absolute opinion from them, owing to the small number of women 
who at present devote themselves to literary work, as compared 
with men. 

We now come to consider the subject: Is it advisable to recom- 
mend women to take to so risky a profession as literature, a pro- 
fession where for one who succeeds hundreds fail? Of course we 
do not mean in these considerations to include women of un- 
doubted capacity, but those of mediocre gifts who want to gain a 
modest competency by earning so much a page for efficient work 
faithfully done. We think that is one of those questions that 
have been already decided. When the extension of the Franchise 
to women is discussed, the invariable answer is, ‘‘We cannot 
legislate for the exception; because women happen not to be 
married and to possess property, we cannot make a separate law 
for them.” In the field of literature, however, the exception has 
legislated for itself, and women have gained a very respectable 
position in many branches, in some cases a position unassailed 
by men. 

Carlyle is said to have stated that whenever he was asked by 
anyone whether he ought to take to literature as a profession 
he invariably said ‘‘No”; for he knew if they had the “ stuff of 
immortality” in them nothing he could advise would damp 
their ardour, and if they had not, it was useless to endeavour to 
deter them. Nature is a tolerably safe guide in these matters. 
If, surrounded by difficulties as the literary calling still is for 
women, they have the persistency to go on knocking at the door, 
let them alone; be sure that ere long the heavy portal will open 
and light fall through, though in some cases perhaps it will be but 
the faintest ray. Literature is a pursuit in which the humblest 
may theorize and hope. 

Any suggestions as to the larger field women ought to occupy 
in the world of art, science, and philosophy of the future, must 
necessarily be vague, for women have, as we said before, hardly 
shown what they can do. True science is a knowledge of 
life, true philosophy is a just estimation of life, true poetry, we 
are assured, a criticism of life. How can women, with the 
superficial insight they at present possess, form a just criticism 
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or estimate of life, and how can they possess any knowledge of 
its laws or operations ? 

We have admitted that they have not as yet distinguished them- 
selves in original creation ; they are tied down by tradition, afraid 
of wandering from the beaten track; they seize on exterior in- 
fluences because they have never been made to rely on their own 
strength. To use a homely illustration, a woman is like an 
inexperienced skater. Afraid of falling and making herself 
ridiculous, or afraid of launching forth on an unknown and 
slippery surface, she stretches out a hand to those stronger 
and more skilful than herself. Gradually the support becomes 
so necessary that she cannot do without it, and all freedom 
of action is gone. Let them in the future rely more on their 
own resources, let them read less and think more. After study- 
ing any biography, history, or system of philosophy, let them 
lay it down, and try to get what they have imbibed into shape 
in their brain, adding theories and thoughts of their own. 
They will find ideas come plentifully enough. Then when they 
do write, instead of pandering to the tastes of society and thinking 
of what will sell, let them essay to observe and reproduce the 
life around them, and the thoughts it gives rise to, which they 
could not do so well were they occupied in active business. 

Women might thus keep alive “ spiritual sensibility ”’ in litera- 
ture; perhaps, as their depreciators say, but echoing the bygone 
morality, the bygone truths of past ages. But there is a morality 
and there are truths that cannot be too often dinned into the 
ears of a world deafened by the roar of mechanism and the struggle 
after material requirements. They would then form a link between 
the men of action and the men of speculation, trenching on the 
domain of neither. Even in politics they might interpret the 
feelings of the people, whom every woman ought to try and under- 
stand, to their rulers: interpret, by telling the one simply and 
faithfully how the other lives: letting their highest endeavour be 
to bring books, politics, and society closer together. The excep- — 
tion has legislated for itself, and has done so successfully ; but we 
want not only the exception but the generality of women to culti- 
vate the art of literary speech, for they never know when they may 
need it, to defend the oppressed, to right a wrong, to stand forward 
to help a truth. Some of us are just now clamouring for political 
influence, but what a much more subtle and persistent force the 
pen is than any effort of oratory or involved system of government ; 
and literary work has this advantage—a woman loses none of her 
dignity, forfeits none of her feminine charm, by writing. We were 
told by the Editor of a first-class magazine, not long ago, that 
some of the best work in its pages was done by women, but that 
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he did not care that it should be known. There is no doubt that 
in critical and analytical work women often surpass men, but why 
should it not be acknowledged, why should there be the fear of 
saying so? We think that women are suffering for their own sins 
in this respect; they are so often unsound and extreme in their 
views that they have laid themselves open to the mistrust and 
ridicule of the other sex. Let them cultivate soberness and 
liberality of judgment, let them also cultivate patience and in- 
dustry. It is not genius, but patience, that does the work of the 
world. 

The motives, then, that urge our sex into a literary career are, 
we think, need of occupation, need of money, and need of affection. 
To those who, as Mme. de Staél says, wish to descend the 
path of ‘‘ middle life with some honour,” we say, ‘‘ Persevere, take 
courage and be brave, try to shake off the bonds that bind you 
to a trivial round of vanities, remembering that though you ought 
to do your duty to those around you, you also ought to pay tribute 
money to the better self within you. The coin bearing the image 
and superscription of the world ought to be rendered to the 
world; that bearing the image and superscription of a higher 
power, ought to be rendered to that higher power. You do not 
care to fill the mission set forth for your sex by M. Comte in his 
general views of positivism, and you do not look forward with 
satisfaction to the haleyon days prophesied by-him, when you are 
to be set up as ‘a concrete image of humanity,’ knelt to by man; 
you only ask to engage in occupations suited to your strength and 
capacity, and lead a healthy, active life of thought and work ; 
passing out of the narrowness and smallness of the sphere around 
you, into a more extended, bracing atmosphere; being sure that 
in the inevitable balance of all things they who do not improve 
deteriorate, and the woman who gives herself over, bound hand 
and foot, to the petty cares and interests of life, finds her intellect 
suffocated and killed by them as the years go by.” 

Let no jealous fears induce men to bar the way; let not the 
plea that because a woman writes she is likely to neglect her house 
or children, influence him to raise his voice against her literary 
work. ‘‘The more we have to do, the more we do,” is a practical 
saying that can be verified by both sexes. There is also one 
adjusting force in the economy of the world stronger than women, 
stronger than men, stronger than genius, stronger than life, and 
that force is Love. Give her that, give her happiness, make her 
life full and complete, and the chances are she will never take up 
her pen, although she may have a considerable literary bent. 

Then to the rank and file of the literary sisterhood, to those who 
seek to eke out their own small means, or who, having neither 
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the tact nor inclination to teach, wish to pay for the schooling of 
their brothers and sisters, or endeavour to procure some comfort 
for a bedridden father or dying mother, by the proceeds of their 
pen; to these, and also to those who, because their faces are 
unlovely, or there were not means enough to enable them to marry 
the man they loved, are living an uncherished, companionless life, 
we say, ‘‘Persevere.” There are larger and more varied departments 
open to literary talent than ever there were before; the reading 
class is becoming larger every day, more hands are wanted, and 
though in every other walk of life women are under-paid, in 
literature they receive equal wages with men. 


N. H. Kennarp. 


ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


[WE regret that the writer of this paper wishes to withhold his name. 
His command of the English language might lead some people to 
suppose that the description, “ A Foreigner,” covers an ironical intent. 
Such, however, is not the case. He is what he designates himself; and 
his knowledge of European countries, his familiarity with European 
tongues, and his experience of European politics, qualify him to speak 
with exceptional authority.—Tuer Eprrors or THe “Nationa Review.” | 


“Esto Perpetua!” There can be no decline and fall for John 
Bull and his Island. Rome and Venice are no more; but England 


endures for ever. The very rule which prescribes an end to what- 
ever had a beginning applies not in this case. Men may go back in 
history to the date of England’s birth, but no one can look forward 
to that of England’s death. 

There is something true as well as beautiful in this stubborn 
faith of an Englishman in the immovableness of his country’s 
‘destinies. No one can point out any symptom of degeneracy in 
the race 

Which conquered half the world and bullied t’ other. 


There are depths of enervation and debasement to which England 
as a nation will never sink. A certain amount of physical and 
moral energy must continue at work, were even a combination of 
unheard of calamities to determine the sunset of England’s 
greatness. The corner-stone of the English social edifice rests on 
those circumstances of race, soil, and climate, which make here 
incessant toil and struggle a primary condition of existence. 
England was at the head of a far larger Monarchy than 
either that of Charlemagne or Charles V., long before she was 
taught to aspire to imperial rank or title. But it is well to dis- 
tinguish what England is from what she has. The English 
character, such as it is, is the work of nature; what England 
owns beyond her own shores, by whatever strenuous exertions on 
her part it may have been won, is in a great measure the result of 
propitious vicissitudes ; and what Fortune has given, Fortune can 
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take away. It must be sufficient for an Englishman, if he can feel 
convinced that nothing will ever be lost from want of valour and 
wisdom on the part of his countrymen ; if he is quite sure that the 
dwindling of their estate, if it be unavoidable, need involve no 
deterioration of their national character; if he is satisfied that 
England will remain true to herself to the last. 

Commensurate with England’s vitality is her faculty of expan- 
siveness. Her mission was to people the earth; to absorb and 
assimilate all the human races. Had her colonial policy at all 
times been faultless, the many new Englands rising here and there 
in both hemispheres would now be one with Old England. As it 
is, there is, or there may ultimately be, no other permanent tie 
between the mother-country and her settlements abroad than the 
language of Shakespeare. England and her colonies may still 
constitute a happy family ; as happy as any family may be, where 
between its members there be no worse feelings than such as must 
inevitably arise from divergence of views or collision of interests ; 
where dissension and litigation may have to be put up with, but 
will always stop short of actual quarrel. 

A galaxy of emancipated British communities, like the great 
North-American Republic, or the Canadian Dominion, may equally 
continue to revolve round this country, as the centre of Anglo- 
Saxon light, whether the system consists of provinces united under 
a crown by the mere bond of personal union, or of independent 
states looking up to it for sympathy and guidance. 

But the problem, whether the continuance of England’s sway 
over her colonies may be looked upon as an element of strength, or 
rather a source of weakness, depends on the previous question of 
the position this country has, and may hope to have, as a European 
Power. Her people may be Anglo-Saxon all over the world, but 
in Europe they are simply English. 

That England’s position in Europe must ever be that of a 
strong, great, and influential Sovereign State, no one ever disputed. 
The only point at issue is whether that State will always be entitled 
to consider itself a Power of the very first magnitude. Up to the 
close of her long crusade against the first Napoleon this country 
was, or at least deemed itself, fully a match, not only for any of its 
neighbours, but also for any combination amongst them. England 
had not, however, ang she certainly did not seek, very frequent occa- 
sion to put forth her strength against any of them—except against 
those which lay most immediately opposite to her shores, France, 
Spain, Holland, &c. &c.; and even with these though England 
usually fought single-handed at sea, she seldom, since the Middle 
Ages, took the field against a Power without relying on the alliance 
of another. It was only with France, “her natural traditional 
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enemy,” that antipathy became inveterate, and hostilities were 
almost perpetuated. And this arose, not so much from the 
remembrance of the long struggle for existence in which the two 
countries were engaged throughout the period of the Middle Ages, 
as from consideration of the attitude assumed by France, who by 
her central position and by many of her other signal material 
advantages, was raised to a height of political and military supre- 
macy which made her a constant danger and a pressing menace to 
all the nations on her borders. By far the greatest number of 
wars waged by England on the Continent in modern times were 
undertaken in self-defence ; in opposition to the restless, adven- 
turous, and unscrupulous policy of her immediate neighbour across 
the Channel—against that grasping, overbearing policy, which, 
-planned and matured in the tenebrous Councils of Grands Monar- 
ques and Cardinal Ministers in despotic times, fired the rapacious 
instincts of the mobs let loose by the great Revolution, and 
concentrated in the teeming brain of the selfish founder of the 
First Empire. 

From the days of Charles VIII., or Francis I., to the era of the 
first Napoleon, England’s foreign policy may be summed up in 
mere antagonism to France. There was simply a three centuries’ 
international duel between the two countries ; for the contests in 
which England became involved with Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
and other States were for the most part simply episodical to the 
main action of that trial of strength which found its final decision 
at Waterloo. 

This long struggle, in which almost every other State of Europe 
had at some time or other to withdraw from the field, overpowered 
and prostrate, ended, we need scarcely say, in the triumph of the 
common cause. It was an English victory—the reward of the bull- 
dog courage and endurance characteristic of the English race. 
But it was upon England that the burdens it entailed fell with the 
most crushing weight. It left the nation exhausted, bleeding from 
every vein, and, if not disheartened, at least greatly sobered and 
disenchanted of many of her medieval delusions. Serious doubts 
arose as to whether the heavy sacrifices she had undergone were 
indeed imposed by a clear inexorable duty ; whether she had been 
justified in taking upon herself the troublesome and almost in- 
variably thankless task of redresser of wrongs.and champion of the 
losing cause. 

The mistake, at any rate, should not occur again. England 
would turn over a new leaf. England would henceforth mind her 
own business. She would withdraw from all contentions in which 
her vital interests were not absolutely concerned. She needed rest 
and peace; that peace which she had achieved, not only by her 
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devotion during the struggle, but also by her disinterestedness in- 
carrying it toan end. For when, after the victory, came the divi- 
sion of the spoils, while the other Powers squabbled for the lion’s 
share, England came off almost empty-handed ; limiting her acqui- 
sitions, in Europe, to Malta and Corfu—mere dots in the Mediter- 
‘ranean—and her territorial aggrandisement in other parts of the 
world to vast but uninhabited or uncivilized regions which no other 
-Power would have turned to any available purpose-—a forbearance 
‘and discretion by which she virtually pledged herself to turn her 
almost exclusive attention to a maritime and colonial supremacy. 

England’s ambition on the European continent was henceforth 
not to be the leader in war, but the promoter of peace. She had 
an easy task of it, at first, from a variety of causes: first, because 
the prestige she had secured by her splendid action as a combatant 
on the battle-field upheld an authority which she needed as a nego- 
tiator in the Cabinet; because she volunteered no advice which 
she was not supposed to be in any emergency both able and willing to 
enforce ; and in her most unwearied exertions in favour of peace 
she could never be suspected of being actuated by fear of war. 

Secondly, because her conciliatory mission coincided with a long 
spell of haleyon days ; for the Napoleonic wars had equally worn 
out the energies of all European States. All needed rest and re- 
cruitment, and were therefore sufficiently well-disposed to listen to 
counsels of moderation and good-will. For nearly forty years— 
from Waterloo to Inkerman—a long interval elapsed without any 
serious outbreak of international hostilities. It took no less than 
that time for France to recover the smart of the wounds that 
Leipsic and Waterloo had inflicted. It was preclaimed in a boast- 
ing style by the third Napoleon that ‘“‘ Quand la France est satisfaite 
le Monde est tranquille.” But the real fact is, on the contrary, that 
the world’s peace is never so safe as when France is doing penance 
in sackcloth and ashes. And such a respite occurred after Water- 
Joo, while France was condemned to a period of recueillement—of 
silence, retirement, and self-abasement—before she was able to. 
resume that aggressive, defiant, and overbearing tone which is 
habitual to her. 

During the whole of that time England’s ascendancy was supreme 
in all European diplomatic councils, and it was invariably exercised 
for the good of all, and especially for the good of France itself. 
For England in this respect carried her magnanimity to the verge 
of imprudence. In her eagerness to show mercy to a vanquished 
foe, not only did she persistently exert herself to obtain from the 
Congress of Vienna better conditions in favour of France than the 
other Allied Powers would have granted, but she gave that country 
every token of sympathy and good-will; she went hand-in-hand 
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- with it in the promotion of Belgian and Hellenic independence; 
she winked at its reactionary undertakings against popular freedom 
in Spain and in the Papal Provinces, and allowed it to feel its 
strength in its onset upon Algeria; she humoured it, in short, in 
its wayward but always designing policy, till its confidence 
revived, and it was ready to recover its lost ground—a stretch 
of generosity on the part of England which France requited 
by her incessant invectives against “ perfidious Albion,” and her 
vain clamours about ‘‘ vengeance for Waterloo.” 

This unreturned tenderness for France in her hour of distress 
and affected contrition amounted to little less than sheer 
infatuation on the part of English statesmen. It launched this 
country on a policy altogether destitute of method and consistency ; 
it placed them between the anvil of her duties and pledges to her 
sisters of the Holy Alliance, and the hammer of the newly- | 
awakening popular aspirations; and it compromised her as an 
accomplice in those insurrectionary attempts which France by 
turns stirred up and countenanced, and in the end disavowed and 
crushed. Anything to oblige and propitiate France was England's 
foreign policy. 

During the whole period of the Bourbon restoration, 

The Devil was sick, the Devil a Monk would be. 


But his sickness yielded to the usual drastic remedy of a revo- 
lution. 


The Devil got well, the devil a Monk was he. 


England, which had been cajoled by the hollow phrases of entente 
cordiale and Western Alliance, found herself confronted by the 
French intrigues of the Spanish marriages, by French encroach- . 
ments in the Levant, in North Africa, in the Eastern seas; by a 
series of petty snubs, overt slights, and daring threats, which 
would have made a conflict between the two countries inevitable, 
had there been arrant Chauvins of the temper of a M. Thiers or a 
M. de Morny in the English Cabinet; had not England wavered 
between the humiliation of putting up with deliberate affront, and 
the thought of the enormous sacrifices it would have required to 
avenge them. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, towards the close of the Second 
Empire, the history of Europe went through new, unforeseen, and 
portentous phases which demolished the edifice of the old inter- 
national compacts, and led to the establishment of a new balance 
of power. France, for whose ruler “‘ il fallait déborder,” attacked 
Austria in Lombardy, thus giving the impulse to that movement 
from which Italy and Germany emerged as united nations and 
independent states. This changed at once the position of France 
with respect to England. Vengeance for Waterloo was forgotten 
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_in an insane anxiety to punish Prussia for Sadowa. The war that 
, was so long impending between the two nations facing one another 
.on the Channel was prevented, or perhaps only preceded, by a 
,conflict between the two nations bordering on one another across 
.the Rhine. The result was Sedan, and the camping of new 
invaders on the sacred soil of the Champs Elysées. The Devil had 
a relapse. The attitude of France towards England after this 
second overthrow was simply a repetition of her behaviour follow- 
ing upon her former prostration. There was again a cry for the 
_entente cordiale and the Western Alliance. 

By this time, however, a new state of things had arisen for 
_England as well as for France. The supremacy on the Continent 
-had passed from Paris to Berlin. The policy of France for a 
‘period was one of “ effacement.” There was only one Power in 
Europe, and that was Germany; for Russia, like England, was 
.more than half Asiatic. It was not possible for England at once 
.to realise to what extent this momentous change had affected her 
position. In the world, England was still a mighty empire; but 
in Europe she had been for some time falling from her rank as a 
State of the first order. By the side of Russia and Germany, and 
even of Austria and France, England was no longer a great nation; 
she was not so numerically, and still far less so in her military 
organization. To take the field single-handed against any of the 
four Empires above enumerated might seem mere madness, were 
she even willing to bring all the weight of her ingots to weigh 
against the array of Continental bayonets. She could only draw 
the sword as an ally or auxiliary; and the question was where 
she would look for her “ natural” friends, and whence she might 
expect implacable enmity. 

In which category is France to be placed? France is a happy 
country, of irrepressible buoyancy, of boundless recuperative 
powers. The Devil’s sickness is never of long duration. She has 
been for barely ten years biding her time, considering herself, 
sharpening her claws like the hibernating bear of the fable. She 
has now, or she flatters herself that she has now, recovered her 
strength. Her capitulards have again become warriors; her 
Chassepots are ready for new wonders. France is about to launch 
once more on her career of adventure. Convalescence has driven 
from the Devil all vague longings for monastic retirement. 

Softly, however! France is strong, but she is not yet—she 
may perhaps never be—a match for United Germany. France 
wants aid: she is looking for allies, and where can she find them 
but among the “ natural” enemies of her German foe? Where 
but in Russia and England ? 

Such is the scheme of policy on which some English statesmen, 
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especially among those now at the head of affairs, would propose 
to shape England’s future action. It sounds very much like a 
revival of the cry: ‘‘ Vivent nos Amis, les Ennemis!” What? 
Russia England’s ally? France England’s friend ? 

Alas! England tried France’s friendship in the Crimea, when 
she was made to begin a war for which she was not prepared, and 
to accept a peace to which she was not inclined. She tried it in 
Schleswig-Holstein, when France put an enormous and iniquitous 
price on her aid before she would make up her mind to lend it. 
She is now trying it in Tunis, in Madagascar, in Morocco, in 
Tonquin, on the West Coast of Africa, wherever she is slaying men 
and laying waste territory with the greed of the Frog struggling 
to swell himself to the size of the Ox: founding colonies where 
French settlements and French trade never will flourish, whatever 
hindrance they may raise against other nations’ trading and 
colonising enterprise. 

No! No! France was never England’s true friend before 
Sedan; but France’s grievances against England have been multi- 
plied a hundredfold after that portentous defeat when she had to 
pay the full, just penalty of a quarrel of her own seeking, while 
England looked on and made no sign, never lifting a finger to save 
from the consequences of her own madness a nation which, had 
she been victorious, would have shown as little mercy to the 
neutrals as to her worsted opponent. 

And, again, Russia England’s ally! As well talk of the alliance 
of Rome and Carthage. Russia and England are engaged in a 
contest somewhat like that of the eagle and the shark. There 
will be internecine war between them when they meet on a common 
element. It must be war for the Sovereignty of Asia, as the 
contest between the two ancient Republics was for the possession of 
Sicily. But Asia is a vast continent, with more room for the con- 
tending parties than Sicily could afford to her rival claimants; and 
no one can say how long a conflict, ultimately inevitable, may be 
put off. 

When we say that France and Russia can never be England’s 
allies, we do not mean to infer that Germany is England’s friend. 
Indeed, it would be idle to pretend that England has anywhere a 
true, loyal, useful well-wisher in Europe. A prosperous man may 
have flatterers, but must reckon on all his neighbours’ envy and 
uncharitableness. 

Germany does not call itself a chivalrous nation: she wars not 
for an idea: she looks to the main chance, and when seated at a 
feast she helps herself and falls to with carving knife and fork. 
But Germany is an unaggressive, law-abiding nation, pacific ' 
though both military and bellicose—if the word be allowable—and . 
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sufficiently conscious of her strength to feel no anxiety to put it to 
the test. A kind of sluggish Black Knight. We have all heard of 
that King of Prussia who said that, were he seated on the throne 
of the Tuileries, ‘‘ not one cannon would be fired in Europe without 
his permission.” The power that was once on the Seine has now 
passed over to the Spree. Germany has in her hand that door- 
key of Janus’ temple which a score of years ago opened and closed 
at France’s fickle pleasure. 

Germany may or may not be England’s friend; but she is a 
friend of peace, and peace should be, at least in Europe, England’s © 
policy. Should England openly join in that good understanding 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy, on which those nations, 
wisely setting aside old grudges and conflicting interests, have 
formally or virtually laid the basis of a league of peace, there might 
be good cause to hope for a few years of order and security; for 
France would be held down by far more efficient fetters than 
those that were forged for her by the diplomatists of 1815. 

This for what regards the European continent; but what of the 
Eastern question, in which Europe is only half concerned? What 
of Egypt? What of all other matters relating to England, and to 
Russia’s claims to the Sovereignty of Asia? Why, in all these 
subjects Germany takes less interest than, perhaps, any other 
European state, and yet merely owing to her preponderant position 
in Europe, she has, ever since Sedan, exercised a more important 
influence on the management of those affairs than the very Powers 
immediately engaged in the contest, or most vitally concerned in 
its issue. Germany, which had not staked one man or one thaler on 
the chances of the Russo-Turkish War, summoned the contending 
parties to account at the Congress of Berlin, and dictated those 
terms which Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries brought back with 
them to London, and which they proclaimed as their ‘‘ Peace with 
honour.” 

_There is no doubt that in that transaction Germany showed 
herself just and even partial to England. But England should 
not have put herself under necessity of depending on any other 
Power for the settlement of her disputes. She should know how to 
manage her own business. She should fight her own battles. 
Peace may be her policy. There may have been wisdom and 
fairness in her consistent neutrality during the wars of Solferino, 
Sadowa, and Sedan; but there have been too many instances in 
which the use of gunpowder might have been of more avail than 
the most consummate diplomacy. The Congress of Paris of 1866, 
and that of Berlin of 1878, far from solving, only doubly-entangled 
a knot which the sword alone can cut. Peace should be England’s 
policy ; but not peace at any price, not a peace encouraging the 
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idea that England under no provocation, under no necessity, would 

-ever be willing, or ever be able, to draw the sword. England 
should have fought for Denmark in 1866; she should have fought 
for Turkey ten years later; she should have fought for Egypt at 
the present juncture. She should fight now against all her 
‘enemies; against France, if necessary, against Italy, against 
Turkey and Russia. She should fight, at all events, when she 
-engages to fight. She should not condescend to vain bravado and 
idle bluster ; she should not expect to frighten an adversary with 
-an unloaded pistol; and this is what some of her former statesmen 
have done both on the Sound and on the Bosphorus. Henceforth, 
men will not be moved by the roar of the British Ljon; they will 
think that there is more bark than bite in the English bull-dog. 
Men may feel great sympathy with a peace-loving nation, but 
they will never respect a nation which, no matter from what cause, 
shrinks from a fight when fighting becomes a duty. The rule held 
‘out by Polonius for his son’s conduct in his travels, applies to 
states with the same strength as to individuals. Shun a quarrel 
as long as you may; but when it be unavoidable, carry it on to 
the bitter end. 

Nothing has been left undone by the statesmen now at the head 
-of affairs in England that could discredit their country in the’ 
‘Opinion of envious or malevolent neighbours. In Afghanistan, in’ 
South Africa, in Turkey, in Egypt, everywhere they have taken up 
positions from which they have allowed themselves to be driven; 
they have entered into engagements from which they have basely 
withdrawn ; they have forsaken men they had set up under their 
protection. They have suffered English blood to rot on the ground 
unavenged; they have allowed the broad landmarks of English 
Imperial greatness to fall back from the boundary lines to which 
English enterprise had advanced them. Had they only given way in 
Europe, had they only shunned all encounters with Continental 
Powers, their conduct might have been excusable; but to lose 
ground in Tunis, in South Africa, in Egypt, what is it but to 
renounce every pretension to that Empire which England was wont 
to claim as her birthright ? 

Are we told that English statesmen have their hands tied by the 
people’s will, that they cannot strive for an end for which the 
nas#ion would not yield the means ? that they could not venture on 
a course on which they would be sure on the first penny rise 
in the income tax to be disavowed and thrown over ? 

If it be so, we must indeed conclude that England’s sun has 
set; that her mission is no longer “‘ regere ¢mperio populos,” and. 
that, whatever Providence may yet have in store for her happiness, 
it would be vain to hope for the continuance of her greatness. 
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. Much in the meanwhile may yet depend on the upshot of the: 
Egyptian difficulty. English statesmen were wrong when they 
thought they might suffer Egyptian matters to drift, hoping that 
they would come right of their own accord, somehow or other. 
They were wrong—when they found out that matters would not 
mend without their interference—to show any hesitation about 
going in and winning ; and especially in wishing or soliciting the 
co-operation of France, Turkey, or even Italy. They were wrong 
when, being at last driven to action, they seemed scared by the 
noise of their own cannon, volunteered explanations which nobody 
asked, and offered apologies to which no one was entitled, binding 
themselves to pledges which nobody had a right to exact. Bya 
slight modification of Victor Emmanuel’s language, they should 
simply have said: “‘In Egitto ci siamo e ci resteremo”’—and the 
knot would have been cut. 

. It is not quite certain that the same course is not open before them 
even now, although these statesmen have done their utmost to make 
an arduous and even a hazardous task of what might have been from 
the first an easy and natural fait accompli. In the fate of Egypt, 
no Englishman ought to have needed to be told, is the safety of 
India; in the rule over India is England’s existence. There are 
statesmen in this country who think that Great Britain would be 
better off if she owned never an inch of territory beyond the limits 
of the silver streak encompassing her shores. If they gave up 
Malta and the Rock, and the Suez Canal, and all that lies farther, 
in obedience to that Quixotic disinterestedness, to that mawkish, 
improvident sentimentalism, which gave up with the stronghold of 
Corfu—which English hands had reared, and which could only 
have been available in English hands—that key of the Adriatic 
which now any enemy of England may seize to England’s 
detriment. 

. It is the silliest policy: an Old Man’s feeble, fussy, faltering 
policy: a policy disavowed and denounced by every manly man in 
the Cabinet ; and, however backed by the reluctant vote of a brow- 
beaten and bewildered Parliament, sure to be repudiated and 
execrated by the ultimate verdict of an indignant nation. 

It has often been contended that history never repeats itself. 
But it seems almost impossible not to be struck with the analogy 
between the fate which befell medieval Venice and that which 
England’s present rulers are maturing for their country. 

Like the England of the present day, Venice held supreme 
sway over the seas; and on the smaller scale on which the world 
was then ordained, she exercised over Italy and the regions border- 
ing on the Mediterranean the same ascendancy that England in 
later times exercised over European nations. 
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For Venice, as for England, there was a period of deadly struggle 
against nearly all European Powers, most of them suddenly raised’ 
to an importance out of all proportion with their former strength. 
Like England against the Napoleonic Empire, Venice stood alone 
against the League of Cambray, and, like England, she came off 
with all honour from the unequal struggle. 

But, like England, Venice felt after the struggle as if her very 
soul had gone out of her. She set her heart against any possible 
renewal of such a formidable experiment. Henceforth she resolved 
to draw in; she wedded herself to a policy of caution and forbear- 
ance; she renounced her boldest aspirations, crushed her most 
generous sympathies, compromised her most sacred principles. 
Neutrality in every quarrel, peace on any terms, became her rule. 
She turned her back upon Italy, upon the Continent, and directed 
all her energies to the sea, where she stood her ground against the 
Mussulman to her dying day. 

* Safe within her lagoons, as England within her silver streak, 
Venice deemed herself strong enough for all defensive warfare. 
Yet the day came when the enemy had scarcely come in sight 
of St. Mark, ere the Winged Lion was hauled down from its 
tower. 

This is hardly the case to say “‘Absit Omen!” To the final 
humiliation and disgrace of Venice England will never be reduced. 
But that her statesmen are hurrying her down a fatal incline, no 
unprejudiced man will deny. Yet three years more of the present 
régime, and England, if not brought down to the condition of 
Venice, will not rank much higher among European States than 
Holland, Denmark, or any of those which once reigned and must 
now be content to live. 


A 
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Alcohol and Total Abstinence. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “NationaL Review.” 
“GENTLEMEN, 

A new prophet has arisen in the person of Mr. Albert J. Mott, 
who tells us, through your columns, that “the Total Abstinence agitation 
is now, and has been for many years, one of the most remarkable 
impostures of the present age.” Is this a new version of the old 
ery, “Our craft is in danger”? If, however, the Total Abstinence 
agitation is an imposture, and its advocates “ impostors ” or “ fanatics,” 
why occupy twenty pages of the National Review to attempt to prove 
it? If an imposture and a craze, surely it will wear itself out, and 
Mr. Mott need feel no alarm. : 

I suspect an inner consciousness tells him that the truth as regards 
alcohol is being, if slowly, found out, and that the “ enemy of the race,” 
to use Sir Andrew Clarke’s words in relation to it, has at last begun 

-to be curbed. There is much to be done yet before this nation shall 

have shaken itself clear of the toils woven around it. But, considering 
that barely half-a-century has elapsed since the first feeble efforts to 
rid themselves and their countrymen from the evils of strong drink 
were commenced by seven men at Preston, while now there are some 
millions in the United Kingdom who practise total abstinence, we 
need not be unduly discouraged. 

One would think Mr. Mott had been living in a little paradise of his 
own. What view does he take of the fact that the principle of Local 
Option has been thrice affirmed by the House of Commons, each time with 
an increasing majority, on the last occasion being supported by the Prime 
Minister and the Government generally? What does he think of the 
Home Secretary again and again promising a Government measure at 
the earliest practicable opportunity embodying that principle? Does he 
note that prominent members of both political parties have adopted the 
principle in its legal bearings, and also more strikingly in relaticn to 
moral suasion? What is commoner than to see at almost every dinner- 
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‘party some one or more of the guests pass the decanter by, to hear in 
‘reply to the query, “ What wine, Sir?” the answer, “ None, thank 
you.” “Will Mr. Mott venture to deny that this teetotal “imposture” 
numbers in its ranks members of both sexes and of every class, from 
the highest in the land down to the very humblest, and that it brings 
with it untold blessing,—that in homes once cursed by drunken parent 
or husband (and who shall describe a drunkard’s home!) it has brought 
happiness, comfort, often comparative wealth, and has been the fore- 
runner of a change of heart, with all the consolations of religion in its 
train ? 

Why then “ imposture,” why “ fanaticism,” in seeking to bring home 
to everyone these blessings? If it can be shown that alcohol can 
produce them, and that it is a necessity of life instead of being its 
bane, our cause and all that advocate it will deserve all that Mr. Mott 
can say of us. But hear what Dr. Andrew Clark says of it; and, 
after that, read Dr. Edmunds, Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Richardson, 
Dr. Norman Kerr, and hosts of others, and then let our newest 
critic and your readers generally judge for themselves where the truth 
lies. 

Sir Andrew Clark says: “ Now as regards the influence upon health, 
I sum it up in this: first, that perfectly good health will, in my opinion, 
always be injured even by small doses of alcohol—injured in the sense 
of its perfection and loveliness. I call perfect health the loveliest 
thing in this world. Now alcohol, even in small doses, will take the 
bloom off, and injure the perfection of loveliness of health, both 
mental and moral.” Again, Dr. Clark says: “I venture to say, as a 
working man myself —JI take it that I work as hard as most, for 
have eighteen hours a day at my work—that I have my personal ex- 
perience to speak of, and I have the experience of the enormous 
number of people who pass before me every year.... If there is 
any honest man who really wants to get at the truth, and will not be 
set from his purpose by people condoling with him about his appearance 
and the result of his experiment, and will try the effect of alcohol 
upon work, I would tell him fearlessly, and I would risk all that I 
possess upon the back of the experiment, that as certainly as he does 
-try the experiment for a month or six weeks, so certainly will he come 
to the conclusion that, however pleasant alcohol is for the moment, 
it is not a helper of work. It is not only not a helper, but it is a certain 
hinderer of work.” 

The London Temperance Hospital, established upwards of ten years, 
-has, so far, shown in the most striking manner the uselessness of 
-alcohol even in illness, in an overwhelming percentage of cases (it not 
having been absolutely prohibited where the doctors thought it best to 
administer it as a stimulant); but the instances of its administration. 
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did not, up to a short time ago, amount to half a dozen, while the 
mortality compares wonderfully favourably with the other London 
hospitals. 

The United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution 
had the courage, forty-four years ago, to initiate life assurance exclu- 
sively for abstainers, but afterwards opened a general section, although 
it has always maintained a strict separation between the two. The 
invariable experience of this office at every quinquennial division of 
profits has been largely to the benefit of the temperance section to an 
extent of 15, 16, and 17 per cent., and it bas become one of the great 
facts of the temperance cause. The Actuary, Mr. R. P. Hardy, reports 
as the experience of the past year that the mortality on whole-life 
policies has been as follows, viz.: “ Expected claims in the temperance 
section, 235 for £53,506; the actual claims were 174 for £40,700. In 
the general section, 332 claims were expected for £73,271; the actual 
have been 301 for £68,258.” These figures, which are sufficiently 
striking, could be supplemented by those for other years, which would 
be found equally noticeable, equally worthy the consideration of Mr. 
Mott and of every lover of his country. 

We say that the average expenditure on intoxicating drinks for the 
ten years ending 1882 was one hundred and thirty-six millions per 
annum, while that for bread, the most absolute necessary of life, was 
but seventy millions per annum. Mr. Mott’s contention, that only 
about one-third of this vast sum actually goes to purchase the liquor, 
because excise and taxes and wages make up the larger proportion, it is 
hardly necessary to notice. Surely it is poor compensation to the 
vigtims of drink and to our heavily-taxed nation, heavily-taxed largely 
frem this very cause, to be told that one-third only purchases the dearly- 
loved liquor, but that to enjoy the luxury, they are paying into the 
Exchequer and into the hands of the trade, the remainder. Did they 
choose to forego this perilous luxury, our country would be richer by 
scores of millions sterling, taxes would be reduced probably one-half, 
and the spending power for articles of necessity and of harmless luxury 
would be proportionately increased. 

I should, however, ask you in vain for space in your columns to 
attempt a full and adequate answer to Mr. Mott’s voluminous puper.. 
I can only solicit your kind permission to insert these few observations 
from one who has never directly or indirectly benefited a single shilling 
by any humble efforts he may have put forth to reduce or lessen the 
devastation which strong drink is working in our land. I thank you, 
in anticipation of my request being granted, and conclude with one 
more extract, as showing the nature of the article we are doing our 
best to combat; and for doing our best in this direction, we are seeking, 
according to Mr. Mott’s dictum, but not, I trust, in the view of your: 
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readers generally, to lead the nation by “fanaticism” and by “im- 
posture,” as opposed to “‘ reason.” 

““Now,’ said the Detective, ‘You stand still, and listen. Say 
nothing, whatever you see; but button up your coats and take care of 
your valuables. Whatever may be said, make no remark, but listen!’ 
And we listened. Oh, the discord! The raw night breeze brought to 
our ears the wailing cry of neglected children. There was heard the 
hoarse voice of blasphemy and cursing. Then came the noise of mirth, 
or rather of laughter with no mirth; of music, but no melody. Then 
the shuffling of feet; and by-and-bye we heard the sound of blows. 
“Police! Police! Murder!’ A half-naked woman rushed across the 
pathway, blood streaming from her face, her hair dishevelled. ‘ Stand 
‘still, Gentlemen; quite still. This is an every half-hour occurrence; it 
will soon be attended to ; stand perfectly still. I have brought mission- 
aries from Africa here, and they say there is no heathenism in Africa 
like this.’ Look at the flaring gaslight; see the people going in and 
out. There isa profusion of drink-sellers here. It seems to be the 
business—the only business.” — Extract from a speech delivered by Mr. 
John B. Gough in Exeter Hall, describing what he saw some years 
ago in one of the purlicus of London, in company with a Detective, 
about the middle of the night. 

Yours faithfully, 


Frepericx G. Casu. 
' Gloucester, June 17th, 1884. 


Church Action as to Vestments and Ritual. 


To Eprtrors or tue “Natrona Revirw.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
May I briefly reply to Mr. P. V. Smith’s very temperate and 
courteous letter ? 

I. That “a man of plain common-sense” must, by “reading the 
Prayer Book without gloss or interpolation,’ be brought to reject 
“every other particular—eastward position, mixed chalice, and wafer 
bread,” I may not allow; but will Mr. Smith reconsider a little?—(1) 
That his way of using the Prayer Book is not that which the book itself 
directs. The ornaments rubric establishes the principle of a reference 
to what is not, nominatim, in the Book itself, and the xxxth Canon 
supports the principle. Then, the “chalice” is doubtless one of the 
“ornaments” of the service, and the rubric refers that—and its 
attendant use most probably—to the custom and ceremonial of Edward 
VL.’s first Book. (2) I claim that, reading the rubric “without gloss 
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or interpolation,” the word “side” means side, and not “end.” [ dare 
not expand upon this question, but merely insist that Mr. Smith’s 
“letter” of the rubric favours the eastward position, and other directions 
in the office sustain it. (3) What “the best and purest wheat bread” 
is, may be a nice, even a scientific, question, but assuredly Mr. Smith 
will allow that the mere form of that is an indifference, and it might 
be made into small and very thin cakes, or—for what is in a name 
here ?—“ wafers.” 

II. It is a fair home-thrust to say that the very rubric which is relied 
upon for the legality of the ornaments “expressly refers to the 
authority of Parliament, and of Parliament alone, as the sanction for the 
vestments,” but the “irony” suggested evaporates before the very 
simple historical statement that no Act of the Parliament referred to 
ever mentions the vestments, and that the determination of what vest- 
ments were to be used was the act of the Church and not of Parliament 
in Edward VI.’s reign. A committee or commission of bishops and 
convocation settled wholly the vestment question then, and all that 
Parliament did was to sinction the Church’s own work. Then, the 
“sanction ” of Parliament was not pointed specially at the vestments— 
Hooper had not yet been heard of, and no one opposed such—but was 
made, and meant to cover the whole of the new “ Book of Common 
Prayer” (whose rubrics determined the vestments), of which they were 
a small and then an unquestioned portion; and in this way also the 
Parliamentary “sanction” included the mixed chalice and “round” 
bread ! 

But this external legalization by Parliament of the Church’s proper 
function and rules is a wholly different matter from the interpretation, 
and through interpretation altering, the orders and rules of the Church 
by the State judges, or by Parliament. 

II. I altogether concur in Mr. Smith’s judgment that “ direct Church 
legislation on the subject in dispute is the only proper and efficacious 
remedy,” if it may be had, or, failing that, that the matters in dispute 
should be decided in the Church’s own proper courts upon the old lines 
of Ecclesiastical law; but I cannot agree that the abolition of the 
present tribunal of final appeal is beyond thought; it is, practically, a 
modern court, and has already been changed. The opinion that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commissioners did not suppose that the past 
decisions of the final tribunal would be affected, or any change in its 
constitution result from their recommendation is, I think, not valid, for 
the Commissioners did directly recommend that the constitution of the 
eourt should be changed, and that, hereafter certainly, the arguments. 
of the judges should not be binding. Whether, after legislation on the 
Commissioners’ lines, the grounds of the judgment in the Purchas and 
Ridsdale cases would be of any force with future judges, I am not able 
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to say; but I think that the advice tendered by the Commissioners, . 
shows that they would probably defer the authority of the mere 
arguments in both those cases. 

IV. I certainly do think that a principle is involved in the use of 
vestments—in the surplice, as in other distinctive official “‘ ornaments.” * 
That principle was divinely sanctioned in the Jewish Church; it was 
from the very earliest days adopted by the Church of Christ; it has 
prevailed alike throughout the Eastern and the Western Church; and 
our, own branch of the Church has ever sustained and affirmed the 
principle; and the world at large has ‘sanctioned it as becoming, 
throughout the whole order of government, from the humblest official 
to the crowned head of the nation. One of the vestments (the dulmatic) 
is worn by the Sovereign at the Coronation. 

If Mr. Smith relies upon Dean Stanley’s Christian Institutes, he leans 
on a broken reed. One line may dispose of the value of the supposed 
proofs of the Dean, that the origin of vestments was from ordinary 
secular use, viz. that the vestments specially ordained for the Jewish 
priesthood had exactly the same origin, and that even after these were 
wrought “ for glory and for beauty,” their very types continued to be in 
common use; but the distinctive vestments were not therefore of less 
divine authority than if nothing hke them had ever been seen by man, 
The greatest of earth’s potentates is of the same origin as the poorest 
of men; but that does not affect the divine command, “ Hovour the 
king.” Hence, then, the Dean’s argument proves too much, and his 
whole aim was simply labour in vain, if even he had really proved his 
point! In truth, he was grossly forgetful of what consecration means— 
a very natural mistake for one who probably thought very little of that 
rite. 

I beg to add that I have no desire at all for “a legislative re-enact- 
ment of the ornaments rubric,” and that in mentioning a“ congregation 
of rites,’ I looked away from Parliamentary legislation altogether ; 
but both clergy and laity do want some competent and recognized body 
who (without having any legal power) may define and advise what the 
proper and allowed ritual and ornaments are ; and I hope that any such 
body appointed by Convocation would be so moderate and faithful as 
to recommend no more than the reformed ecclesiastical courts might 
sustain, and which all moderate men, lay and cleric, might be content 
with. 

In venturing to counsel distrust of Dean Stanley’s utterances on the 
vestment question, I can scarcely be excused from giving at least one 
example of his great inaccuracy. In writing his notorious article on 


* The canons even expressly order the vestment or cope, and the final court has 
decided that order to be a legal obligation. 
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what he thought it becoming to call a clergyman’s “ clothes,” he had 
the rashness to say of S. Jerome that “in his comments or in his letter 
to Fabiola there is not one word which points to the sacerdotal character 
of the Christian ministry.” This is so contrary to the fact that one 
might fairly doubt whether the Dean had ever attentively read the 
works of the saint to which he so confidently refers. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 
W. F. Honson. 
Woodleye, Cove, Farnboro’, 
16th June, 1883. 
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